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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


AY R. JAMES TAYLOR begs to notify that he has, 
purchased the valuable collection of PRINTS, DRAWINGS, | 
&c. late the property of a distinguished antiquary, consisting of twenty | 
thousand fine views, appertaining to the topography of the United King- 
dom. Choice portraits of the nobility, clergy, gentry, &c. &c. many very | 
rare; the whole will be marked at very low prices. Catalogues are pre- | 
paring, and will be forwarded free to gentlemen sending their address. | 
71, King’s-road, Brighton. | 


SHER é eaten | 

WAS LED, a steady, active, respectable ASSIST- 

ANT in the BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY BUSI.} 

NESS, inthe country. Salary, 20/. per annum, to live in the house. | 
Apply by letter, stating full particulars, to RK. S., Critic Office, 

Londen. 


O STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and Others.— 

Portland-place.—Mr. J. H. PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE OF | 

the old established TRADE of a STATIONER and NEWSVENDER, 

together with a Public Library of 3,000 vcls. of first-class works. The | 

trade has been carried on by the present occupier for nearly, 30 years. | 

Time aaeg an object, it will be parted with at a sacrifice. About 400/. 
required. 

urther particulars of Mr. J. H. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer to the 
Trade, 8, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Qyrocs FOR A CIRCULATING LIBRARY.— 
FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES of MODERN NOVELS and 
ROMANCES to be DISPOSED OF for only 25/. including the principal 
works of Sir Walter Scott, James, Dickens, Cooper, Marryat, Ainsworth, 
&c. and many recent popular works, in good condition and warranted 
perfect, well worth the attention of any person commencing or adding to 
a Circulating Library. The books may be seen and a list obtained at 
J. Garmeson’s Magazine Warehouse, 9, Temple-street, bottom of Bou- 
verie-street, Fleet-street. Also 120 Volumes of Modern’ Voyages, 
Travels, Memoirs, &c. tor only 10/. 


FIFTY GUINEAS PREMIUM.—TO ENGINEERS 
AND OTHERS. 
IFTY GUINEAS premium is offered for the best 
plan or model not patented, for making ‘‘ Cork’s Economic 
Firing,”’ in various sized blocks ; to be awarded by the majority of three 
scientific engineers on the 17th of January next. That plan or model 
will be considered the best that shall combine the most economic and 
rapid mode of manufacturing the bloeks, in connection with the smallest 
cost of the machinery itself, when considered with the cost of working by 
the most economic and efficacious steam power. Twenty guineas will be 
given for the second best plan. As machinery will be required for Eng- 
land and foreign countries, each plan or model must be accompanied by 
a specification stating the cost of erecting and completing the machinery 
at each factory, so as to make fifty tons of ‘‘ maintaining”’ firing and 
50,000 igniting blocks per day. 

The size of the blocks, with models of the present system of forming 
them, may be seen, and ail particulars obtained, at 3, ‘Trafalgar-square, 
where each plan or model, with the specification, must be left before 
twelve Paok on the above day. 

Half of the premiums will be paid on the day of the award, the other 
half on the completion of the first set of machinery, so soon as it is found 
towork well. 
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Just published, demy 8vo. price 1s. 
UGGESTIONS for REDUCING the POOR’S- 
RATE, and ABOLISHING POOR-LAW SETTLEMENTS, 
and for relieving the poor by means of a parochial expenditure fund, and 
a general aud equal system of rating in England and Wales. 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, 





Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 





Just published. price Two Shillings. 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE,—No. XI. 
Art. 1. Our New Year. 
. The Countess Clemence (continued). 
Anecdotes of Louis XVIII. 
. William Cheney. 
. Summer Sketches, and Winter Musings in the United States 
Vices, Sins, and Crimes. 
The Gambler. 
, Catholic Monthly Intelligence. 


Just WA fae price Two Shillings. 

BRIEF PLEA for the OLD FAITH, and the 
OLD TIMES of MERRIE ENGLAND; when men had leisure 

for Life, and time to Die. Addressed principally to the Industrial Classes 

of his Fellow-countrymen and Women, by their sincere well-wisher, 

FRANK FAIRPLAY. 


Just published, Volume the First, price 10s. 6d. 2 
HE FAITH of CATHOLICS on certain Points 
of Controversy, Confirmed by Scripture, and attested by the 
Fathers of the First Five Centuries of the Church. Revised and greatly 
enlarged} by the Rev. J. WaTeRwortT#, in three volumes octavo. 


CONTENTS; 

VotumeE Tne First—The Rule of Faith; the Authority of the 
Church ; the Marks of the Church—Unity, Visibility, Indefectibility, 
Apostolicity, Catholicity, Sanctity ; the Roman Catholic Church ; the 
Scriptures ; the Church the Expounder of Scripture ; Private Judgment ; 
Apostolical tradition ; the Councils. 

Votume THE Seconp—The Primacy of St. Peter and of his Suc- 
cessors; Baptism; Confirmation; the Eucharist; Discipline of the 
Secret ; the Liturgies; Communion in One Kind; Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Vo._umeE THE Tu1rp—Penance, Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction ; 
Indulgences ; Purgatory; Extreme Unction ; Holy Orders; Celibacy of 
the Clergy; Matrimony: Relics; Invocation of Angels and Saints; 
Precepts of the Church ; Fast of Lent; Ceremonies; Sign of the Cross; 
Holy Water, &c. 

As the whole of the MS. is in the Printer’s hands, the second and third 
volumes will appear in quick succession. 


London: Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond-street; Dublin: John Cumming. 
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Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
R. DINNEFORD’S MEDICINE DIRECTORY. 


Containing Instructions for the Preparation and Use of Faminy 
Mepicines. This Work is intended to impart Information to those 
who make their own preparations for Medicine, the Toilet, or General 
Domestic Use ; and is particularly adapted for the Clergy, Ladies, and 
the Heads of Families, who benevolently supply the Poor with Medicine, 
in the absence of Professional Assistance. 

“This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that should be in the 
hands of every parent or guardian. It contains a full exposition of 
the properties of all medicines in general use, together with a variety 
of recipes for the dietary of invalids, the toilet, &c. which must have 
cost the author much laborious study, and which is here compressed 
into a small compass, and rendered familiar to the meanest capacity.’’— 
The Patrician. 

“We recommend this little Book as a useful guide in all domestic 
circles. The information it contains is likely to be extremely useful, 
being adapted to the comp ion of the most unlearned in this de- 
partment of knowledge. To Mothers, especially, the Advice and Recipes 
it contains are most important. Its convenient form and low price give it 
also an advantage over the many ponderous and perplexing works on the 
same subject.”’—Church and State Gazette. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and Dinneford, 172, Bor 1-street. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO ALL PERSONS SPECULATING IN 
‘ RAILWAYS. 
Just published, 3 
HE Second Edition of the JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES ACTS, with Notes, Forms, full mer | and copious 
Index. By Wo. PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-law® 
Price 5s. bds, 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 
Registered Provisionally.) 
Estimated Capital for the Metropolis, 1,500,000. 
Capital to be first raised, 300,000/. in15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit 12. per Share. 
Only 102. per share will be required for the Company’s first operations 
after obtaining their Bill. The remainder of the capital will only be 
called for with the consent of two-thirds of the shareholders. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

William Ayrton, esq. F.R.S, 39, Dorset square 

Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 

Edward Wm. Cox, esq. 1, Torrington square, and 3, Crown office row, 
Temple 

H. P. Fuiler, esq. 112, Piccadilly 

W. A. Guy, esq. M.D. Professor of King’s College, 15, Bloomsbury 
square 

Benjamin Edward Hall, 20, Paddington green 

Rev. Frank Hewson, Southall, Middlesex 

John Hogg, esq. 71, Gower street 

Thomas Hodgkin, esq. M.D. 9, Brook street, Hanover square 

Charles Jopling, esq. 4, Pelham crescent, Brompton 

John Le Cappelan, esq. 45, Edwardes square, Kensington 

John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace, New road 

F. G. P. Neison, esq. 25, Pall mall 

G. H. Pinckard, esq. 78, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury square 

The Hon. Capt. Plunket, R.N. Travellers’ Club, Pall mall 

Thomas Ottery Rayner, esq. M.D, F.S.A. St. Matthew’s place, Hackney 

James Reid, esq. M.D. 10, Bloomsbury square 

William Shaw, esq. 346, Strand 

Robert William Sievier, esq. 12, Henrietta street, Cavendish square 

John Wilmot, esq. Isleworth 

James Whishaw, esq. Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s inn. 


Prosector.—John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace. 


ConSULTING AGRICULTURAL CuEM1ISsT.—Professor Brande, F.R.S. 
Royal Mint, Tower. 


CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER.—James Smith, esq. of 
Deanston, 13, Queen square, Westminster. 


ENGINEER.—Wnm. C. Mylne, esq. F.R.S., New River Head. 
Arcnitect.—Charles Fowler, esq. 1, Gordon square. 
Soricrtors.—Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, 5, Berners-street. 
SecretTary.—John James Moore, esq. 3, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 


The object of this Company is to supply (at a quarter of the cost of 
stable or farm-yard manure) the sewage water of the metropolis to the 
surrounding country as manure, by mechanical means, similar to those 
employed by the water companies. 

A careful and moderate calculation has been made of the annual outlay 
and income, from which it ean confidently be stated that the undertaking 
will realize a net profit of at least 15 per cent. 

No allotment of shares will be made until after the 30th of November, 
when the plans will have been deposited and the notices of the applica- 
tion to Parliament will be given. 

The Act of Incorporation will limit the responsibility of the share- 
holders to the amount of their shares. 

Applications for shares to be made in the usual form, addressed to the 
Provisional Committee of the Metropolitan Sewage Manur eCompany, and 
also for prospectuses and pamphlets, containing full part’culars, at 
Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith’s, 5, Berners-street. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Kina’s CoLLEGEr, Lonpon.—The council have determined 
upon founding scholarships for the several departments of this 
institution, with a view to the encouragement of diligence in the 
study of divinity, and the various branches of literature and 
science. Some of these scholarships are confined to the lower 
classes of the school, whilst others of a higher value are open to 
the senior students of each department.—Globe. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in Paris has appointed M. 
Damiron to the professorship of the History of Modern Philo- 
sophy at the Faculty of Letters in that University, vacated by 
the death of M. Royer Collard: and M. Garnier Professor of 
Philosophy in the same Faculty, in the place of M. Damiron. 

Dr. Behn, of Kiel, has lately published a voluminous corre- 
spondence between the illustrious Cuvier and the celebrated che- 
mist, Pfaff. Cuvier and Pfaff bad been friends from boyhood ; 
and their letters, which on both sides are in German, embrace 
not only scientific subjects, but also literature, politics, and the 
occasional topics of the day. To this paragraph, we may add 
the announcement of a literary discovery which has recently 
taken place in the library of a schoolmaster near Stockholm. In 
making the inventory of his effects, after death, a collection of 





Brandt, the great Swedish chemist, who discovered the proper- 
ties of arsenic in 1773.—Athenaum. 


The French Academy met, in Paris, on the 11th inst. under 
the presidency of M. Villemain, for the distribution of its anuual 

rizes. The first and second historical prizes founded by the 

aron Gobert were again confirmed to their holders, MM. 
Thierry and Bazin; but, in alluding to rival works which are 
deserving of the academical prize, but which the judges could 
not place, above those already crowned, M. Villemain suggested 
the propriety of some day modifying the too exclusive character 
of the institution in question. Meantime, medals, of the value 
of 2,000 francs, were given to M. Filon, the author of a work 
entitled ‘‘ Du Pouvoir Spirituel dans ses Rapports avec |’Etat, 
depuis l’origine de la Monarchie Francaise jusqu’a la Révolution 
de 1830,’ and to M. Poujoulat for his ‘‘ Histoire de Saint-Au- 
gustin.’’ Similar medals were bestowed on M. Desbordeliers 
for his ‘‘ Morale Militaire ’’—M. Lachambaudie for his ‘* Fables” 
—and Mille. Joséphine Mallet for her work ‘‘ Les Femmes en 
Prison ;’’ and medals of the value of 1,500 francs on Mdlle. 
Boyeldieu de l’Avigny for her ‘‘ Montjouy, ou Erreurs et Re- 
pentirs ’’—and on Madame Saunders for her work ‘‘ Direction 
Maternelle de la Jeune Fille.’”’ The long unwon prize of 10,000 
francs, offered by the Academy so far back as the year 1831, for 
the best tragedy or comedy, by a French author, represented, 
printed, and published in France, which should combige the two 
conditions of dramatic success and what the Academy should 
judge to be moral interest, was given, as we some time since an- 
ticipated for our readers, to M. Ponsard, for his ‘‘ Lucréce,”’ of 
which M. Villemain delivered a careful criticism; honourable men- 
tion being, at the same time, made of M. Paul Facuher’s ‘‘ Don 
Sébastien de Portugal.’’ Prizes for translations were given to 
the Baroness Carlowitz, for her translation of Herder’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Poetry of the Hebrews;’’ to M. Pierron, for his 
translation of the works of Marcus Aurelius; and to M. Damas. 
Hinard, for his translation of the ‘‘ Romancero Espanol.’’— 
Athenaum, 








NECROLOGY. 


JOHN SIMON MAYER. 


WE have to announce the death of John Simon Mayer, or 
Mayr, the celebrated composer, who expired on the 2d of De- 
cember, at Bergamo. He was a Bavarian by birth, and was 
born in 1763. His father was an organist, who taught him 
the elements of music, for which at an early age he evinced con- 
siderable aptitude. At eight years of age Simon Mayer entered 
the choir, and was soon ab'e to sing the most difficult music at 
sight. At ten years he could execute on the harpsichord the 
most difficult sonatas of Bach and Schobert. He studied at the 
university of Ingoldstadt, but it was only after he quitted it that 
he resumed the cultivation of music, and he soon learnt to per- 
form on several insiruments. Forced by various circumstances, 
he became a music teacher in Switzerland, in 1786. In 1788 he 
went to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, to study harmony 
under the chapel-master Carlo Lenzi, at Bergamo, and from 
thence he went to Venice, and was the pupil of Bertoni, chapel- 
master of St. Marc. After having written some masses, Mayer 
composed in 1791 the oratorio of ‘‘ Jacob a Labano fugiens,’’ 
for the Conservatoire of the Medicante in Venice, which was 
pete in the presence of the King of Naples, of the Grand 

uke of Tuscany, and of the Archduke Viceroy of Milan. He 
then produced in succession, ‘* David,’’ ** Tobie matrimonium,'” 
and ‘‘ Sisera,’’ the ‘‘ Passion,” and ‘‘ Jephthah’’—all these sacred 
works met with great success. By the advice of Piccioni, who 
was then in Venice, Mayer wrote for the stage, and his first 
opera was ‘‘ Saffo, o sia I ritte d’Apollo L dio,” repr ted 
at the Fenice, in 1794. From that year up to 1814 Meyer’s 
operas and dramatic cantatas amounted to seventy-seven pieces 
—the majority of which were favourably received, and his cele- 
brity was European. Mayer’s career may be stated to have 
ceased from the advent of Rossini, but the veteran composer 
had his revenge by the triumph of his pupil, the famous Doni- 
zetti. Mayer’s operas were essentially dramatic, but when 
Rossini had accomplished his operatic revolution, the Bavarian 
diplomatically returned to his earlier style, and composed only 
for the church. His attachment for the town of Bergamo led 
him to refuse most advantageous offers for London and other 
capitals. He was appointed chapel-master of the church of 
Maria-Maggiore, and when the Musical Institute of Bergamo 
was founded, in 1805, he was nominated director, a post he held 
until his decease. We cannot supply a complete list of his com- 
positions, but he wrote seventeen masses, six Misereres, all the 
Psalms, three Benedictus, a stabat, a life of Haydn, several 
works on the tuition of music. His best operas were the 
“* Equivoco,”’ ‘‘ Lodoiska,’’ ‘‘ Telemacco,’’ ‘* Medea,”’ ‘‘ Iphi- 
genia in Aulide,’’ ‘‘ Tamerlano,’’ ‘‘ Rosa bianca e Rosa rossa,’" 
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Tue Critic belongs to tle new generation ; it will endeavour to become 
the exponent of the spirit and the philosophy of the momentous present, 
= to — round it the young heart and hopes of the country.—Address, 

‘ov, Ist, 1844, 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


Tue beginning of a new year and a new volume 
offers a fit occasion for a review of the past, and intima- 
tions of plans for the future. 

More than two years have elapsed since THe Critic 
was first ushered into existence, under circumstances 
altogether novel in the history of literary journals. 
These publications, instead of being honest and truth- 
speaking guides to readers and book-buyers, had been, 
almost without exception, established by Publishers as 
a medium for advertising their own works through the 
necessarily partial notices there bestowed upon them. 
The consequence was, that nowhere could the public 
find a literary journal that could be relied upon for honest 
and disinterested information. 

During the last ten years numerous attempts had 
been made to supply this disgraceful defect in our 
periodical literature. But after an honourable struggle 
of a few months each was, in turn, compelled to retire 
from the field. 

The cause of this succession of failures had remained 
a mystery to the public. The defeated parties had not 
the means for stating the facts with which experience 
had acquainted them, and of which we had not formed 
the slightest estimate until we had learned them from 
the like experience. 

The explanation is as follows :-— 

The price at which the literary journals are sold is 
very much less than that of the ordinary newspapers. 
Tue Critic, for instance, contains more matter, word 
for word, than the Examiner ; but Tue Critic is sold 
for fourpence, while the price of the Examiner is sia- 
pence. This, however, is not the only difference, Four- 
fifths of all the matter in the newspapers is mere scissors 
work ; cuttings from the daily papers. But four-fifths 
of the contents of a literary journal, are required to be 
furnished by accomplished writers, and must be paid 
for at a high rate of remuneration. 

The appa: yea of this greater cheapness in actual 
quantity, and higher relative value of the material is, 
that a literary journal is more expensive to conduct, and 
therefore requires a larger sale and more advertisements 
to support it than does an ordinary newspaper. 

The class of advertisements for which such a journal 
is peculiarly adapted, is unfortunately in the hands of 
comparatively few persons. The Publishers, by giving 
can make, or by withholding can mar, its fortunes, un- 
less it should be fortunate enough to command so large 
a share of public support, that its sale should enable it 
to subsist without advertisements. 

The reader will now see how it is that all attempts to 
establish a literary journal out of “the Trade” as it is 
termed, have hitherto failed. They have been unable to 
withstand the hostility of the publishers. 

How, then, has Tue Criric been enabled to main- 
tain the position in which so many have failed before it? 
Why is it the first really independent literary journal 
which can boast an existence of nearly three years? 
Certainly it is not because it has been subjected to less 
hostility than its predecessors. It has not found more 
favour than they in the eyes of the trade, who are still as 
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averse as ever to the existence of a review not under 
their own command. 

We cannot ascribe this peculiar success of Tue 
Critic to any merits it has beyond those possessed by 
its predecessors who had failed. It was the result of 
certain special circumstances, which have enabled it to 
exist in spite of hostility. Tur Critic was not esta- 
blished in any manner as a pecuniary speculation, but 
simply to try a great experiment, and to accomplish an 
end which was deemed by its projectors to be almost a 
public service, the circulation of a literary journal which 
should be thoroughly honest and plain-speaking, and, 
with a yet higher purpose, to infuse into our literature a 
spirit opposed to the principles of that sceptical philo- 
sophy which the existing journals had unhappily so 
widely disseminated. Thus begun and conducted as a 
labour of love, its contributors for the most part giving 
their valuable aid gratuitously to the good work, the 
very publication undertaken without charge by the office 
of another journal, Tue Critic has been produced at 
far less cost than any similar work ever was or could 
otherwise be brought out. 

But other advantages combined with these. The 
Booksellers and Circulating-library-keepers through- 
out the country had long wanted a trustworthy guide in 
the choice of books, to save them from the losses they 
were continually sustaining from the partial reviews put 
forth by the journals belonging to the Publishers. An 
appeal was made to them to adopt Tue Critic hence- 
forth as their guide, with pledges of perfect impartiality, 
which have been most faithfully redeemed. They re- 
sponded to the appeal with an unanimity which shewed 
their sense of the value of an honest adviser, if it could 
be found. More than six hundred immediately re- 
sponded to the appeal, and became subscribers. The 
sale has been daily extending, until .now we begin the 
year 1846 with a list of no less than EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND FOURTEEN circulating libraries, book-clubs, public 
institutions, and booksellers—the buyers of books, with- 
out whose patronage the Publishers could not exist—are 
registered subscribers to THe Critic, and avowedly 
adopt it as their guide in the choice of publications for 
their shelves. No better proof can be given of the 
estimation in which Tue Critic is held by this most 
important and influential class of subscribers than the 
numerous testimonials which they have so kindly per- 
mitted us to publish, with their names attached, and 
which, collected in the prospectus just ready to be issued, 
forms, we believe, a body of evidence such as was never 
before produced in favour of any periodical. 

As we stated at the beginning of its career, so we now 
repeat, that no profit is sought to be derived from THE 
Critic. The conductors desire only not to incur a 
loss. Whatever funds increased support by circulation 
or advertisements may place at their disposal, will be 
applied to its improvement. Already much has been 
effected in this since we last addressed our readers, 
especially by the introduction of the very valuable series 
of articles on foreign literature,—a feature peculiar to 
Tue Critic,—information which can be procured no- 
where beside. 

Its advertisement columns will shew that it has not 
yet overcome the hostility of the Publishers to a peri- 
odical not belonging tothe trade. Although an inspec- 
tion of the list of its subscribers, of the testimonials of 
the booksellers that have appeared here, the reports of 
their travellers from the provinces, where they see THE 
Critic on every counter, must have assured the London 
publishers that a journal so circulated must not only be 
a good medium for their advertisements, but such an one 
as they could not find, because the guide of those who 
are the principal book-buyers of the United Kingdom ; 
yet such is the aversion to the existence of an independ- 
ent critic, that the greater part of them prefer to lose so 
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obvious an advantage, rather than encourage a journal 
not belonging to the trade. We had hoped that ere this 
they would have learned by experience that, in the long 
run, they are more benefited than harmed by honest cri- 
ticism ; that if it does occasionally produce a loss to them, 
where they had speculated in a stupid book, it more than 
counterbalanced this by the advantages resulting from 
the confidence placed by the public in praises of their 
more judiciously chosen works. Nay, if it did no more 
than make them cautious in the purchase of MSS. it will 
be a benefit to them; for it cannot be but that the assur- 
ance that their ventures will be lauded, whether good or 
bad, must tend to make them careless; while the pre- 
sence of an honest reviewer, by making them look more 
closely at the papers offered to them, will save them from 
many a bad bargain, which, but for that check, might 
have been too hastily concluded. 

We need not say that the expenses of Tur Critic, 
even with all its advantages, are yet considerably more 
than its receipts. In the absence of the advertisements 
of the great publishers, we must look to the aid 
of its friends to compensate this penalty of its 
honesty, by extending its circulation. It is an old 
appeal, but not the less a true one, and not the 
less easy of accomplishment by its friends, if they 
have the will to serve it,—that if each subscriber would 
exert himself to procure one new subscriber (and who 
among his acquaintances could not easily do so ?) at this 
commencement of a new volume, the doubled circulation 
would not only meet the loss now incurred, but supply 
the means for many improvements which we contem- 
plate as soon as prudence will permit. 

Many plans have been suggested by kind correspond- 


ents for enlarging the influence of Tue Critic, which | 


have had attentive consideration. Some of them we 
would gladly adopt, but that the cost forbids for the 
present. A more serious change, which would vastly 
increase the influence, certainly, is too serious to be en- 
tertained immediately, but will not be lost sight of, and 
may not improbably be adopted when circumstances shall 
justify the experiment. In the mean while no improve- 
ment within our means shall be neglected ; and with the 
compliments of the season, we bid our readers adieu 
until the beginning of another volume. 
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The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Lan- 
guet; now first collected and translated from the Latin, 
with Notes, and a Memoir of Sidney. By Srevarr A. 
Pears. London, 1845. Pickering. 

THE world will have its heroes, real or imaginary ; if it cannot 
find, it will make them. Nor is it content to set up for the 
idol of its worship or the subject of its virtuous indignation that 
patchwork piece of humanity, of which, alone, an example is 
to be found in actual existence ; it will have nothing but mon- 
sters,—monsters of virtue or of villany,—for how otherwise 
could teachers point a moral, or how could persons themselves 
of indifferent morals gratify their consciences by venting honest 
indignation upon crimes of which they are innocent only be- 
cause they have not been exposed to the same temptation. 

Sir Pattie Stpney is one of the fortunate gods of this in- 
considerate idolatry. Romance has chosen him for a hero, 
and sober history has accepted the fancy without question of 
the foundations of the claim. He has been enshrined by tra- 
dition as among the worthiest of England’s worthies. 
the challenge were given to state the precise qualities, as exhi- 
bited in actions, for which his reputation has been awarded, it 
would be very difficult to shew any sufficient warranty for such 
extravagant laudation. 


or to posterity can be adduced on his behalf? He wrote a 


few indifferent verses; he was an elegant gentlemar.; he was | 


Bat if | 





After all, what has he done to deserve 
the honours awarded to him ? What services to his fellow-men | 





well born ; he was the associate, perhaps the patron, of the 
wits of the time.—No more? Yes, he was accomplished in 
arms. 

But are these, however desirable in themselves, a sufficient 
title to a laudation so extravagant as that which has been ac- 
corded to the name of Sir Pattie Sipney? Have there not 
been ‘‘ hundreds as good as he,’’ who have lived honoured and 
loved, and died lamented, but whose memory has not survived 
for a single generation ? 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that Sipney has been 
made famous, and that the world is therefore curious about all 
that concerns him. How welcome then will be a volume that 
preserves that best index to a man’s heart and intellect, his 
correspondence. 

The history of this collection is thus stated :— 


The letters of Languet to Sir Philip Sidney were first col- 
lected and published by the Elzevirs, at Leyden, in 1646, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Huberti Langueti Epistole Politice et Histo- 
rice ad Philippum Sidneum.’’ They were reprinted by Lord 
Hailes, at Edinburgh, 1776; but they have never been translated 
into English, though Dr. Zouch gives extracts from them in his 
Life of Sidney. The letters of Sidney in reply have always been 
regarded as lost; and his biographers, from Fulke Greville 
downwards, have duly deplored their loss. A few of them are 
now first printed in the appendix to this volume. The three last 
in the series, written in the years 1557-8, were discovered in the 
public library at Zurich, in the year 1842, by the late Rev. John 
Hunter, formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, and were copied, 
with many other letters from England of the same period, for a 
work of the Parker Society. This volume is now just completed, 
and I have been permitted by the council of that society to make 
use of these letters as they came from the press. The rest of 
Sidney’s letters, fourteen in number, of which one is addressed to 
his friend, the Count of Hannau, formed part of a large collec- 
tion of manuscript letters belonging to John Christopher Wolff, 
pastor of St. Katherine’s, Hamburgh. He purchased them from 
the executors of Zacharias Conrad Von Uffenbach, of Frankfort 
(who died in 1734), and published a descriptive catalogue of bis 
collection, entitled ‘‘ Wolfii Conspectus supellectilis Epistolicce 
et Literarie, Hamburgh, 1736.” From this book I accidentally 
learnt that these letters of Sidney were in existence. Wolff’s 
coliection is now in the public library of Hamburgh, and the 
copies which I possess were made by Mr. A. D. Mordtmann, the 
assistant librarian. The Rev. Edward Dewar, M.A. chaplain at 


Hamburgh, has also kindly collected them for me. They are 
taken from volumes 13, 26, 48, and 49. Vol. 49 contains only 
copies, and five of the following letters are taken from it ; the 
rest, like those at Zurich, are all originals, in Sidney’s handwrit - 
ing. Languet’s letters are 96 in number; and though Sidney 
did not write nearly so many in reply, still it is clear that the 
seventeen now published are a small part only of bis actual share 


in the correspondence. I have made selections from the volume 
of Languet, in order to fit in, and so to form, as far as might be, 
a regular correspondence with such of Sidney’s letters as are 
preserved ; with the same view, I have reprinted, in its proper 
place, theletter which Sidney wrote in English to Lord Leicester 
from Vienna. Towards the latter part of the volume, where 
Sidney’s replies are few in number, or wanting altogether, I have 
continued to give such parts of Languet’s letters as refer more 
particularly to the affairs of Sidney and of England. All that 
Languet wrote is interesting, both for the elegance of his style 
and the subjects on which he wrote. 


Putte SIpNEY was, as our readers are doubtless aware, 
the nephew of the Earl of Leicester, and heir presumptive 
to the title and estates. In the year 1572, when at the age of 
eighteen, he went to Paris, and was at once taken into favour 
by Cuar.es IX. then king, who gave him the place of gen- 
tleman to the royal bedchamber. While there he witnessed 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the other stirring 
political events of the period. From France he went to Ger- 
many, and there formed the acquaintance with Huserr Lan- 
GuET, which led to the correspondence contained in this 
volume. Lancuet was “ one of the most learned men of the 
day’’ attached to the reformed religion, but ‘‘ not cast in the 
martyr’s mould.’’ He had been educated in Italy, and after- 
wards resided for three years with MELANCTHON, at Wittem- 
burg, ‘‘ and subsequently was employed on many missions and 
embassies by various Protestant princes in Germany.’’ His 
own inclination besides had led him to extend his travels far 
beyond the ordinary limits, so that he was well acquainted from 
personal observation with the manners and character of almost 
all the European nations.” In his company Sipney visited 
Vienna, afterwards he went to Venice, thence to Padua, and 
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returned to England in 1575, after an absence of three years, 
during which period this correspondence was actively main- 
tained. 

The impression produced by its perusal is not upon the 
whole calculated to sustain the reputation of Srpney. It is 
evident that he was not the paragon of virtue or of wisdom 
that romance has represented him. His imagination was too 
powerful for his reason ; he was too much the creature of im- 
pulse ; generous, amiable, and affectionate he was, with a large 
warm heart of his own, and an open hand, and a frank free- 
speaking tongue, that must have secured the love of his friends, 
and probably, combined with his early death, led to the ex- 
aggerations of sorrowing friendship, which have been accepted 
by unreflecting posterity as literal truths. From the letters of 
both these distinguished correspondents we will take some of 
the most interesting passages, from which the justice of these 
brief remarks will be apparent. The reader will be amused 
with this description of 


VENICE IN 1573. 

The palaces, which serve now for warehouses, or are deserted 
altogether, were the abodes of wealth and splendour, the homes 
of those royal merchants who considered themselves the fellows 
of princes. Painting, and poetry, and sculpture, all flourished in 
80 rich a soil, and so sheltered a position : 


Hers all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beams of peace. 


Titian was living in extreme old age; his pupils were in the 
height of their reputation ; and the last-built palaces had been | 
reared after the plans and under the eye of Palladio. Moreover, 
the republic was a neutral ground, on which men of all countries, 
and creeds, and parties, could meet ; Romanists and Protestants, 
Spaniards and Englishmen, might all be seen, and converse to- | 
gether, and examine each other with the curiosity which men | 
feel who are likely one day to be enemies. There were Turks | 
too about the canals and in the halls of audience ; for an embassy | 
came from Constantinople to treat for peace while Sidney was at | 
Venice; and at this period, the interest with which an English 
traveller looked at the turban and scimitar, was a feeling that 
partook largely of respect, and a little, perhaps, of fear. For the 
conquest of Cyprus, and their terrible attack on Malta, were 
recent events; it was atime when the rumour of a ‘‘ Turkish 
fleet, and bearing up for Cyprus,”’ was enough to rouse the doge 
and the ten, and call them to council at the dead of night. | 
The city, therefore, was full of objects that attracted the eyes of | 
Sidney, and of matter for his thoughts. All around him were 
strange sounds and sights, and men who had taken part in the | 
most famous events of those busy times. At the entertainments | 
of the Venetian magnificoes, Sidney met and conversed with the | 
men who had led the squadron of Venice at the victory of Le- | 
panto. From the French ambassador, Du Ferrier, to whom 
Languet had introduced him, he heard the proceedings of the | 
council of Trent, where he had shortly before represented his | 
master, Charles IX. A short row in a gondola took him to the 
galley of the Turkish ambassador, in which every object, from the | 
envoy himself, the Jew Solomon, down to the costume and arms 
of the men, was full of amusement and instruction. ‘Then there | 
was Titian’s studio to be looked through; for the old man was 
still glad to shew his paintings to strangers of rank; and the 
Foscari palace, lately finished, to be admired. Sometimes he | 
might pass an hour in watching the pencil of Tintoretto, as he | 
laid on his brilliant colours, and made rapid progress through his | 
painting of Lepanto; and then an hour in sitting to Paul 
Veronese, and listening to the painter as he related the great 
contest between the seven painters of Venice, and shewed the | 
gold chain he had won on that occasion, and talked about Rome. | 





To this LanGueEt replies :— 


I judge from your letter that the splendour of Venice does not 
equal your expectation; nevertheless, Italy has nothing fit to be | 
compared to it, so that if this does not please you, the rest will | 
disgust you. You will admire the wit and sagacity of the | 
people; they are, in truth, witty and keen, and yet most of them 
carry more on the surface than they have within, and they very 
generally spoil their attainments by display, and make them- | 
selves offensive. The talents of our friends the Germans, are, | 
indeed, less versatile, but in solid judgment I doubt if they are | 
at all inferior tothem. But I have been so many years away 
from Italy that I have no right to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. I will hear yours when you return. 

Coming from such a man as Lancovet, the reader will 
set a value upon this. 


ADVICE TO A STUDENT, 


You ask me to tell you how you cught to form your style of 
writing. I think you will do well to read both volumes of 





Cicero’s letters, not only for the beauty of the Latin, but also for 
the very important matter they contain. There is nowhere a better 
statement of the causes which overthrew the Roman Republic. 
Many persons think it very useful to take one of his letters and 
translate it into another language; then to shut the book and 
turn it back into Latin; then again to refer to the book and 
compare your expressions with Cicero’s. But beware of falling 
into the heresy of those who think that the height of excellence 
consists in the imitation of Cicero, and pass their lives in la- 
bouring at it. *, You are right to pay atten- 
tion to astronomy ; without some knowledge of it, it is impos- 
sible to understand cosmography; and he who reads history 
without a knowledge of this, is very like a man who makes a 
journey in the dark, 


And again : 


I am glad (he says) you have decided on going to Padua, 
where you will easily find better lodging than at Venice, and, I 
hope, have better acquaintances to amuse yourself with, and to 
converse with about your studies. You were quite right to 
learn the elements of astronomy, but I do not advise you to pro- 
ceed far in the science, because it is very difficult, and not likely 
to be of much use to you. I know not whether it is wise to 
apply your mind to geometry, though it is a noble study, and 
well worthy of a fine understanding; but you must consider 
your condition in life—how soon you will have to tear yourself 
from your literary leisure; and therefore the short time which 
you still have should be devoted entirely to such things as are 
most essential. I call those things essential to you which it is 
discreditable for a man of high birth not to know, and which 
may, one day, be an ornament and a resource to you. Geometry 
may, indeed, be of great use to a man of rank, in the fortifica- 
tion or investment of towns, in castrametation and all branches 
of architecture; but to understand it sufficiently to make it 
useful would certainly require much time, and I consider it ab- 
surd to learn the rudiments of many sciences simply for display 
and not for use. Besides, you are not over cheerful by nature, 
and it is a study which will make you still more grave ; and as 
it requires the strongest application of the mind, it is likely to 
wear out the powers of the intellect, and very much to impair 
the health; and the greater the ability the more intense is the 
interest excited, and therefore the more injurious ; and you know 
you have no health to spare. About the Greek language I can- 
not advise you. It is a beautiful study, but I fear you will have 
no time to carry it through, and all the time you give to it will 
be lost to your Latin, which, though it is considered a less in- 
teresting language than the Greek, is yet much more important 
for you to know. And therefore, as I said before, I do not ven- 
ture to advise you on the subject. 1 only recommend you to 
learn first what is most necessary and most suitable to your con- 
dition. You are now acquainted with four languages. If, in 
your hours of amusement, you can learn enough German to un- 
derstand it anyhow, I think you will be employing yourself well. 
Next to the knowledge of the way of salvation, which is the 
most essential thing of all, and which we learn from the sacred 
Scriptures,—next to this, I believe nothing will be of greater 
use to you than tg study that branch of moral philosophy which 
treats of justice and injustice. I need not speak to you of read- 
ing history, by which, more than any thing else, men’s judgments 
are shaped, because your own inclination carries you to it, and you 
have made great progress in it. But perhaps you are occupied 
with other matters, and my tedious letters only weary you. I 
must, however, remind you to take good care of your health, 
and not to injure it with too much study. Nothing excessive 
lasts long, and a sound mind is not enough unless it dwells ina 
sound body. Siace you are somewhat serious by nature, you 


| should choose companions who can enliven you with becoming 


entertainment. The noble Count of Hannau and all his suite 
are greatly attached to you; I advise you to make yourself 
most intimate with them. There will always be good men who 
will esteem it a favour if you will seek their friendship : and, as 
long as you remain what you are, you will find men aij over the 
world to love you and shew you kindness. 


Further on we find these curious commentaries on the 
ancestry of the English :— 


I should be glad (writes his mentor), as I wrote to you before, 
if you could acquire such a knowledge of German as to under- 
stand the language when you hear or read it; learn it perfectly 
you cannot without much time and labour. You English have 
more intercourse with the Germans than with any other people, 
and their authority and power as a nation is already the greatest 
in Christendom, and no doubt will yet be increased by the folly of 
my own country and other neighbouring states. It seems to me 
quite absurd that your countrymen should make such a point of 
speaking Italian well, since, as far as I know, you derive no ad- 
vantage from them; on the other hand they derive the greatest 
from you, and therefore they ought rather to learn your language, 
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Perhaps you are afraid you will not persuade them to take your 
mney, unless you speak with perfect fluency. See, my dearest 
Sidney, how I trifle with you ; and now that I am in the vein, I 
am going to give you something still more trifling. As my ill 
luck would have it, I chanced the other day upon two most 
charming writers, one of whom describes France, the other 
England. The former is Robert Conalis, bishop of Avranches, 
a very silly and ignorant person. The other would think himself 
greatly affronted if I called him English, since he repeatedly pro- 
claims himself a Cambrian, not an Englishman. His name is 
Humfrey Lhuid; and if he is not learned, he is a man of exten- 
sive reading, but now and then forms his judgments in such a 
way, that he seems totally destitute of common sense. He 
scourges the unfortunate Hector Boetius and Polydore Virgil so 
cruelly, that even if they have grievously erred, the punishment 
seems greater than the fault. It is well for youthat your ances- 
tors drew their blood from France; for he says that the Saxons, 
from whom the English are descended, were nothing but pirates 
and robbers. You know that the German writers have plundered 
us poor Gauls of the empire which they declare we never pos- 
sessed. They say that the expeditioh of Godfrey of Bouillon 
to Jerusalem was theirs; and that the Greek and Latin writers, 
early and late, are talking nonsense when they say that the Gauls 
made so many irruptions into Italy, burnt Rome, penetrated into 
Greece, and even into Asia, since these all were undoubtedly 
Germans. But the good Welshman is so far from being touched 
with these our misfortunes, that he adds insult to them. Some 
of the Germans had left us the incendiary Brennus, in considera- 
tion of his sacrilege and horrible death, but he takes him away 
from us and makes him a Welshmam. And now hear the man’s 
wretched fate, or rather the vengeance of the gods; for I con- 
clude that Vulcan, grateful for his wife’s detection, desired to 
make some return to Apollo, who was still angry with Brennus 
and all his admirers for the sacrilege perpetrated at Delphi. I had 
gone on half asleep reading my good Welshman till very late at 
night, and somehow or other it fell out that the flame of my lamp 
caug! t the book, and lef rz I could put the fire out, it was well- 
nish burnt up, for it was not bound. I was distressed at first ; 
but when I recovered myself I began to Jaugh, and reflected that 
it was a good thing for me, as it deprived me of the occasion of 
wasting my time on such follies. I was on the point of sending 
you the scorched remains of my poor Cambrian, that you might 
desire your Griffin his countryman to perform his obsequies, 
while you offered a laugh to appease the ghost. But I beseech 
you tell Griffin to write him an epitaph in Welsh, and send it to 
me. 


LANGUET was evidently a man of extreme good sense ; it 
is impossible not to admire such sentiments as these :— 


You seem to me to be somewhat too hard upon Pibrac. I am 
accustomed to judge of men otherwise than most persons do; 
unless they :rz utterly depraved (for I do not think such men’s 
vices ought to be concealed), I cull out their good qualities if 
they have any; and if through error or weakness they fail in any 
point, I put it out of sight as far as I can. Pibrac is a man of 
such genius, learning, and eloquence, that I do not believe his 
equal is to be found in France. He has much kind feeling, and 
befriends good men whenever he can, andI do not believe he 
ever advised an unprincipled course of conduct. On the day on 
which the king avowed in the parliament of Paris, that the ad- 
miral and his friends had been slain at his bidding and by his 
authority, Pibrac delivered in his presence a plain speech, in 
which he advised him, with more freedom than the times allowed, 
to put a stop to bloodshed altogether, whilst the rest gave their 
voices to the king, and approved the monstrous crime. Ca- 
vagnes, who was put to death with de Briquemaut and Custosius, 
professor of jurisprudence at Strasburg, were found in his house, 
and this circumstance was almost his ruin, for many thought he 
should be put out of the way. He was compelled to save his 
life by that letter, for which you find fault with him so grievously. 
T by no means admire his conduct, for, as the poet says, 


Though Phalaris place his bull before thine eye, 
And frowning dictate to thy lips a lie, 

Think it the height of baseness breath to choose 
Ere honour, and life’s end for life to lose. 


{ am no Stoic, nor do I hold that all sins are equal. But it is a 
fault of my countrymen, that if an eminent man errs in the 
smallest thing they at once class him with the most abandoned of 
men. My nature and education make me differ from them. I 
know that many persons blame me for this, and say I have it 
from my master Melancthon. I have never yet repented of my 
master, nor of my education, nor will I be seduced to give them 
up by the animadversions of men who are more strict, or more 
bitter than myself. 


On FrosrsHer’s visionary assertions that he had found in 
the South Seas an island richer in gold than Peru, and the 





description of which had well nigh converted SipNey into.an 
adventurer, the prudent friend thus sensibly writes in a letter, 
replying to a communication on the subject from the en- 
thusiastic youth :— 


If that which you say of your Frobisher is true, he will doubt- 
less eclipse the reputation not only of Magellan but even of 
Christopher Columbus himself. Who could have expected that 
the extreme north would at last supply us with so great incite- 
ment to evil? You may now well despise the voyage to the 
Indies, since you have stumbled on that gift of nature, of all 
others the most fatal and hurtful to mankind, which neverthe- 
less nearly all men desire with so insane a longing, that it is the 
most powerful of a!l motives to them to incur risk. You have 
lately turned your lands into pastures, and in so doing have not 
consulted the interests of your country, for you have thinned its 
population. Your rulers were unwise to permit it, since the 
surest strength of a country is an abundant population. And 
now I fear England will be tempted by the thirst for gold, and 
rush forth in a body to the islands which Frobisher has lately 
discovered ; and how much English blood, do you suppose must 
be spilt in order that you may keep possession of them? There 
is not one of all our maritime nations which will not enter the 
lists against you for them. In old times, when a party of Car- 
thaginians on a voyage in the Atlantic had been carried by a 
storm to some land or other, and on their return home told 
marvellous tales of its fruitfulness and its climate, the senate, 
fearing the people would be tempted by the description and leave 
their‘country and migrate thither, put out of the way the men who 
brought the report, so that if any of their people should desire to 
go they should have no one to guide them. Do I therefore think 
that you should reject these good things which God in his mercy 
offers you, and punish their discoverer? By no means ; on the 
contrary, I very greatly admire the high spirit, the perseverance, 
and even the good fortune of Frobisher, and consider he deserves 
great rewards. 1 have no doubt the first movers of the long and 
dangerous voyage which he undertook (whether himself or 
others) had an eye to the riches which the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese have procured by their great expeditions. Since, there- 
fore, he has hit the mark at which he aimed, who can be so un- 
fair in judging the case as not to think him worthy of the highest 
credit? But I am thinking of you, for you seem to rejoice in 
the circumstance, as if it was the best possible thing for your 
country, especially since last spring I noticed in you a certain 
wish to undertake an enterprise of this kind. And if the vain 
hope of finding a passage which Frobisher entertained had power 
then to tempt your mind so greatly, what will not these gold 
mountains effect, or rather these islands all of gold, which I dare 
to say stand before your mind’s eye day and night? Beware, I 
entreat you, and do not let the cursed hunger after gold, which 
the poet speaks of, creep over that spirit of yours, into which 
nothing has hitherto been admitted but the love of goodness, and 
the desire of earning the good will of allmen. You are inerror, 
if you suppose that men naturally grow better as they grow 
older: the case is very rare. They do indeed become more 
cautious, and learn to conceal their moral thoughts and their 
evil affections ; but if you know an old man in whom you think 
there are some remains of honesty, be sure he was a good man 
in his youth. Whenever, therefore, any feeling new to yourself 
shall agitate your mind, do not hastily indulge it, even if the 
object to which it leads you seems to be a good one ; but before 
you give it entrance, reflect carefully what it is that tempts you, 
for if you set out on any course hastily, you will be compelled to 
wheel about, when you find you are going wrong, or (which is 
not unfrequent and is far worse), will refuse through false shame 
to confess you have gone wrong, and therefore go on with your 
purpose. What is the object of all this? you will say. That if 
these islands have fixed themselves deeply in your thoughts, you 
may turn them out before they overcome you, and may keep 
yourself to serve your friends and your country in a better way. 


While in Italy Sipney sat for his portrait to Pavt Vero- 
NEsE. It was intended as a present to Lanever. Of its 
subsequent history nothing is known. Lanever thus speaks 
of it under date of 11th June, 1574 :— 


Master Corbett shewed me your portrait, which I kept with 
me some hours to feast my eyes on it, but my appetite was rather 
increased than diminished by the sight. It seems to me to re- 
present some one like you rather than yourself, and, at first, I 
thought it was your brother. Most of your features are well 
drawn, but it is far more juvenile than it ought to be; I should 
think you were not unlike it in your twelfth or thirteenth year. 
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SCIENCE. 

On the Artificial Preparation of Turf, independent of Season 
or Weather, and with Economy of Labour and Time. By 
Rosert Matter, C.E. &e. Dublin, 1845. Oldham. 

Mr. MAuuet has devoted great attention to the application of 

turf for fuel, and he has discovered that the present methods 

of preparing and using it admits of great improvement. In 
this essay, which was originally a communication made to the 

Institution of Civil Engineers in Ireland, he treats the entire 

subject with great perspicuity ; and the results of his labours 

must be productive of vast benefit to a country where turf 
forms so large a portion of the fuel of the community. 








FICTION. 


Stories from the Italian Poets; with Lives of the Writers. 

- Le1igH Hunt. In 2 vols. London: Chapman and 

all. 

WE are indebted toa friend for a sight of these volumes, and 
not to the courtesy of the publishers ; although they certainly 
are not of the class usually withheld from an independent and 
truth-speaking review, for they have no cause to fear the most 
searching criticism. LeigH Hunr is here disporting in the 
regien he loves the most. Intimately versed in the language 
and literature of Italy, there is no living man so competent as 
he to introduce the treasures of its fiction to English readers 
in an English garb. The labour, to him, is one of love; and 
he has performed it with the zeal and heartiness of the man 
who throws his soul into his work. There are fewer of those 
affectations which were wont to vex the reader in his earlier 
writings. Age appears to have tamed the freakiness of his 
fancy, without subduing his imagination, or chilling by asingle 
degree the genial warmth of his heart. 

For these volumes do not consist of translations only ; they 
contain also a series of biographies of the writers of the tales 
translated ; and here it is that Mr. Hunr particularly displays 
the improvements we have noted. 

And all the stories are not mere translations. When too 
long, they have been abbreviated, or even altogether rewritten; 
when in poetry, they have been turned into prose, after the 
fashion set by Cuartes Lams, in his ‘‘ Tales of Shakspere.”’ 
Thus has Leicu Hunt presented a complete abstract of the 
story of the Inferno, omitting the more tedious dialogues and 
disquisitions ; so has he treated Arrosto and Tasso. «The text 
is richly illustrated with notes, some historical, some critical ; 
and here and there striking passages are presented in their 
original language. 

To those who cannot read Italian, or who want leisure or 
inclination to wade through the English translations, this sort 
of condensed account of poems they must desire to know 
something about will be most acceptable; and Mr. Hunt has 
succeeded in so thoroughly catching the spirit of the author, 
that he really has made his narrative more readable, more 
interesting, and more intelligible, too, than the original poems. 
They are occupations for the study; Ae has made of them 
reading for the fireside. 

And so with the biographies. They are not learned, or dif- 
fuse, or critical, or dull. They are easy, well-told, anecdotical 
histories of personages with whom we all desire to make ac- 
quaintance, and to do so in the least formal manner. Mr. 
Hunt in this acts the part of a friend introducing some valued 
friends of his own, and telling us just so much about their 
lives, characters, and conversation as we desire to know; he 
does not conceal their faults, but he has always something to 
say in extenuation, or some virtue to set off against them; for 
Mr. Hounr is a gentle-hearted creature—a true philanthropist, 
with more charity in his single heart than would make a dozen 
Exeter-hall declaimers. 

It would have pleased us much to have taken these volumes 
—these delightful Christmas visitors—and gone through them 
story by story, life by life; but the friend who has sent them 
to us is impatient, and we can linger only to take a short extract 
or two. But this is of the less consequence, for it is precisely 
the work to please the book-club—one which every member 
will be sure to approve and read, and which should be ordered 
by all circulating libraries that do not limit their purchases to 
novels. It will be extensively demanded, and they who peruse 





it will reeommend it to their friends, so that its popularity will 
be a growing one. 

From the life of Tasso take this account of his escape from 
Ferrara, and behold the poet in his hour of misfortune :— 


The unhappy poet selected the loneliest way he could find, and 
directed his course to the kingdom of Naples, where his sister 
lived. He was afraid of pursuit ; he probably had little money ; 
and, considering his ill-health and his dread of the Inquisition, 
it is pitiable to think what he may have endured while picking 
his long way through the back states of the Church and over the 
mountains of Abruzzo, as far as the Gulf of Naples. Fer bet- 
ter security, he exchanged clothes with a shepherd; and as he 
feared even his sister at first, from doubting whether she still 
loved him, his interview with her was in all its circumstances 
painfully dramatic. Cornelia Tasso, now a widow, with two sons, 
was still residing at Sorrento; where the poet, casting his eyes 
around him as he proceeded towards the house, must have be- 
held with singular feelings of wretchedness the lovely spots in 
which he had been a happy little boy. He did not announce 
himself at once. He brought letters, he said, from the lady’s 
brother; and it is affecting to think, that whether his sister 
might or might not have retained otherwise any personal recol- 
lection of him since that time (for he had not seen her in the in- 
terval), his disguise was completed by the alterations which sor- 
row had made in his appearance. For, at all events, she did not 
know him. She saw in him nothing but a haggard stranger who 
was acquainted with the writer of the letférs, and to whom they 
referred for particulars of the risk which her brother ran unless 
she could afford him her protection, These particulars were 
given by the stranger with all the pathos of the real man, and 
the loving sister fainted away. On her recovery, the visiter said 
what he could to reassure her, and then by degrees discovered 
himself. Cornelia welcomed him ia the tenderest manner. She 
did all that he desired; and gave out to her friends that the 
gentleman was a cousin from Bergamo, who had come to Naples 
on family affairs. 


Now let us view Dante in a similar situation after his 
banishment :— 


From that day forth, Dante never beheld again his home or 
his wife. Her relations obtained possession of power, but no 
use was made of it except to keep him in exile. He had not 
accorded with them ; and perhaps half the secret of his conjugal 
discomfort was owing to politics. It is the opinion of some, 
that the married couple were not sorry to part; others think 
that the wife remained behind, solely to scrape together what 
property she could, and bring up the children. All that is known 
is, that she never lived with him more. 

Dante now certainly did what his enemies had accused him of 
wishing to do: he joined the old exiles whom he had helped to 
make such, the party of the Ghibellines. He alleges, that he 
was never really of any party but his own; a naive confession, 
probably true in one sense, considering his scorn of other people, 
his great intellectual superiority, and the large views he had for 
the whole Italian people. And, indeed, he soon quarrelled 
in private with the individuals composing his new party, however 
stanch he apparently remained to their cause. His former asso- 
ciates he had learned to hate for their differences with him, and 
for their self-seeking ; he hated the Pope for deceiving him ; he 
hated the Pope’s French allies for being his allies, and interfering 
with Florence; and he had come to love the Emperor for being 
hated by them all, and for holding out (as he fancied) the only 
chance of reuniting Italy to their confusion, and making her the 
restorer of himself and the mistress of the world. 

With these feelings in his heart, no money in his purse, and 
no place in which to lay his head, except such as chance-patrons 
afforded him, he now began to wander over Italy, like some lonely 
lion of a man, ‘‘ grudging in his great disdain.’”’ At one moment 
he was conspiring and hoping; at another, despairing and en- 
deavouring to conciliate his beautiful Florence : now again 
catching hope from some new movement of the Emperor’s; 
and then, not very handsomely threatening and reabusing her ; 
but always pondering and grieving, or trying to appease his 
thoughts with some composition, chiefly of his great work. It 
is conjectured, that when any thing particularly affected him, 
whether with joy or sorrow, heputit, hot with the impression, into 
his ‘‘ sacred poem.” Every body who jarred against his sense of 
right or his prejudices, he sent them to the infernal regions, 
friend or foe: the strangest people who sided with them (but 
certainly no personal foe) he exalted to heaven. He encouraged, 
if not personally assisted, two ineffectual attempts of the Ghibel- 
lines against Florence ; wrote, besides his great work, a book 
of mixed prose and poetry on‘‘ Love and Virtue’’ (the Convito, 
or Banquet) ; a Latin treatise on Monarchy (de Monarchia), re- 
commending the ‘‘divine right ’’ of the Emperor ; another in 
two parts, and in the same language, on the Vernacular Tongue 
(de Vulgari Eloquio) ; and learnt to know meanwhile, as he af- 
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fectingly tells us, ‘‘how hard it was to climb other people’s 
stairs, and how salt the taste of bread is that is not ourown.”’ It 
is even thought not improbable, from one awful passage of his 
poem, that he may have “placed himself in some public way,” 
and ‘ stripping his visage of all shame, and trembling in his very 
vitals,” have stretched out his hand “‘ for charity ’’—an image of 
suffering, which, proud as he was, yet considering how great a 
man, is almost enough to make one’s common nature stoop 
down for pardon at his feet; and yet he should first prostrate 
himself at the feet of that nature for his outrages on God and 
man. 


Sketches from Flemish Life, in Three Tales. Translated 
from the Flemish of HeENpRr1k ConsciENcE, &c. Pp. 210. 
London: Longman and Co. 

A GENUINE picture of Flemish life by the hand of a native, 

drawn both with the pen and the pencil, for this unique little 

volume is illustrated by no less than 130 engravings on wood. 

It will be heartily welcomed by all who love to study national 

features. Here isa transcript of nature more faithful than 

is usually found in books. 
And who is Henprik Conscience, whose name ap- 
pears upon the title-page? So little is known by our 


countrymen of the literature of the Low Countries, that pro- 
bably not one in twenty of our readers can answer the question. 
Let us then inform th€m in the words of the preface :— 


A well-written article in the Augsburg Gazette of 1844 (Sup- 
plement No. 193, July 11th), headed, ‘* Tbe Flemish Literature 
and her chief Authors,’’ gives the following account of Con- 
science :—‘'Of the younger ones, Hendrik Conscience, of 
Antwerp, is the most popular. He is about thirty years of age, 
of middle size, black hair, pale complexion, and melancholy 
eyes. Volunteering in the Belgian army, the poetical bent of 
his mind prevented him from rising higher than the rank of 
sergeant-major. Returned into private life, he, in 1837, joined 
the Belgian movement, and very soon attracted the public at- 
tention by his poetical sketches (Tafereelen), and the overpower- 
ing delivery of his extempore speeches. Disappointed appa- 
rently in his prospects, he suddenly disappeared from the stage 
of public activity, and devoted himself to horticultural pursuits, 
until, by the instrumentality of Mr. Rogier, the late governor of 
Antwerp, who had a great regard for Conscience’s talents, he 
was named secretary of the reconstructed Academy of Arts at 
Antwerp, with a yearly salary of 2000 francs. Conscience was 
the first in Belgium who wrote a novel. His first production 
was ‘The Year of Wonders (1566),’ which met with a very 
favourable reception. His fame went on increasing, until the 
publication of his ‘Lion of Flanders,’ in 3 vols. a work which 
crowned his exertions, although he did not derive that benefit 
from it which he was entitled to expect. From that period he 
has given up historical novels, and applied himself chiefly to 
the delineation of pictures from every-day life, amongst which 
the genuine Flemish sketches of ‘ What a Motber can Endure,’ 
‘The Progress of a Painter,’ and ‘Siska Van Roosemael,’ may 
be called masterpieces, and were so admired, that we may 
ag of them, that they were not ‘ sold off,’ but actually ‘ fought 
or. 


These are the tales here translated, and beautiful composi- 
tions they are. A charming simplicity, both of thought and 
language, commends them to our regards ; and there is a right 
wholesome tone of religious sentiment and moral principle 
pervading every page that cannot be too much applauded, 
and reminds us strongly of our own Dickens in his happiest 
moods. Conscience (the author, we mean) is not content 
with lip-service to virtue ; he is not one of your mere preachers 
of the word ; he is a doer; he inculcates his lessons more by 
example than by precept. Hence is this a peculiarly excellent 
book for children. 

Conscience is a Fleming, heart and soul. He is for 
abiding by the old manners of his country, and shunning in- 
novation and newfangled notions, especially when introduced 
by foreigners. In the tale of ‘‘ Siska” he aims at contrasting 
the substantial excellence of his countryfolk as they were, with 
their condition when contaminated by the influence of French 
immigrants. Thus happily does he bring into apposition what 
may be termed 


OLD FLANDERS AND YOUNG FLANDERS. 

The shoemaker, who had hitherto made a nice living, and, 
by wise economy, bought the house he lived in, one fine day, 
when Van Roosemael was fever-ill, had knocked his two street- 
windows into one large show-front; upon the glass panes of 
which he had painted, in gaudy colours, various French recom- 





mendations of his goods. In the middle of the night you might 
read, ‘‘A la botte sans couture ;’’ ‘‘ Magasin de bottes et 
souliers de Paris ;’’—a falsehood, because he intended, as here- 
tofore, to manufacture the boots and shoes himself. Under- 
neath, you saw the picture of a man, whose eyes were dazzled 
from the reflection of the sun upon a polished boot ; and beneath 
this masterpiece of puffing the words were written, ‘‘ Véritable 
cirage Anglais !’’—another falsehood, for that was also home- 
made, with the difference only that he now charged four times 
its former price. The corner pane bore the inscription, ‘‘ Sou- 
liers en caoutchuc, poudre de savon, semelles de liége, &c.’’ 
When Van Roosemael had recovered from his illness, and was 
walking at a slow pace through the street, his glance fell with 
surprise on the new window of the shoemaker. He stopped 
suddenly rubbed his eyes like a drowsy man, and looked musingly 
over the whole range of houses in the street, like a stranger 
who has lost his way. ‘‘ What is the meaning of that ?”’ thought 
he ; “‘ surely this is not Spinael’s shop ?—can he have changed his 
abode without my knowing it? Most probably another of those 
fellows who come here with the intention of swindling, and, by 
throwing dust into people’s eyes, to have a better plea for 
bankruptcy, if the sheep are shorn. But he shan’t catch 
me—’’ Whilst Van Roosemael stood musing, there stepped 
a gentlemen from the interior of the shop to the door. He 
was showily dressed in a paletot of chequered cloth, drab- 
coloured trousers, and white waistcoat: he wore a mosaic gold 
chain, to which a watch or eye-glass was supposed to be at- 
tached. Crisp and beautifully black whiskers surrounded his 
face; his hair was artificially dressed, like that of the wax figures 
seen in barbers’ windows. ‘‘Ah!’’? Van Roosemael thought, 
‘that is he—a fine fellow, indeed!” But the new neighbour 
went straight up to him, tapped bim on the shoulder, and said : 
‘* Recovered! friend Van Roosemael?’’ The astounded man 
recognised the voice of Spinael, reeled back two steps, regarded 
his friend from top to toe, and with much simplicity said, ‘‘ How 
very fine you look! Have you won the great prize in the Rus- 
sian lottery? or have you inherited some property? If so, God 
prosper you; I congratulate you from all my heart.—Well, I 
never—How curious !—But all my lifetime I thought your hair 
was red!’’ Spinael smiled with a kind of contemptuous pity, 
and answered in that frivolous, easy manner, usually termed the 
‘* French polish :’’—‘‘ Van Roosemael, friend, you never will 
become a rich man. The world has changed; nobody, nowa- 
days, will be caught without chaff and lirfied twigs ; bad wares 
nicely laid out are half sold. He who is obliged to make his 
living out of Flemish burghers, must plod his way to old age 
before he can say ‘I ama made man!’ You are too stingy, 
friend, and demand good leather and good work for small pay. 
’Tis quite another thing with young France; there, business is 
to be done ;—every month a new pair of boots, dearly paid, and 
easily made.’’ The astounded Van Roosemael did not know 
whether he was awake or asleep. Ue had a singing in his ears 
from these strange words, and he was half inclined to think that 
Spinael had lost his senses. ‘‘ But,’’ interrupting him, he said, 
‘*T have been told that the French gentry often forget to pay. 
Do you take good care; several of these braggards are in my 
books; and you may shear long where there is no wool. Better 
a small honest gain, and a clear conscience.’’—‘‘Antiquated talk, 
friend !’’ said the shoemaker ; ‘‘if it is God’s will, we shall talk 
over the same matter in some two or three years’ time, and then 
we shall see who has fared best. My son Jules is in Paris to 
get a thorough knowledge of his business ; I have some expecta- 
tions of him.”’—‘* Who do you say isin Paris? Jules? Why 
[ always thought I was godfather to your only son, and his name 
was John, like mine.’’—‘* Well, then, John is in Paris, only he 
has changed his vulgar name for Jules, which sounds much finer. 
And my daughter, who went into the pension this week, is now 
called Hortense. I merely tell you, that you may not call them 
John and Therese in the presence of my customers.”’ 


The story is of the misery brought upon two families by the 
education of their daughters in France, who return full of 
Frenchified notions, and despising every thing homely. The 
father of one of them, Hortense, is reduced to poverty, but 
still neither daughters nor son will assist him. 


Whilst Van Roosemael’s daughter was receiving her Frenchi- 
fied education, things did not all go on well in Spinael’s shop and 
household. The young French gentlemen very rarely paid their 
debts ; and at the close of each theatrical season the comedians 
bolted, well provided with unpaid-for boots and shoes. Hortense, 
too, squandered away a goodly sum in dress and delicacies ; pro- 
bably she now and then gave something secretly to her needy 
lovers. Ina word, Spinael got over head and ears in debt; his 
house was already loaded with heavy mortgages. In this mourn- 
ful position the shoemaker’s eyes gradually opened: the picture, 
with the bright boot, dazzling the spectator, lay torn in the 
lumber-room ; and only one inscription was to be seen in the 
window- pane, in French and Flemish,—‘‘ Depot of shoes.” 
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But the French customers had forgotten the way to his gaudy 
shop ; the shoes that had so soon given way remained heavily in 
their memory; and Spinael, with his paletot, his drab-coloured 
trousers, and pinchbeck chain, did not know any longer from 
what bird to feather his arrrows: he was, in fact, a ruined man. 
Evil is uaturally despotic. When once it has found its way to 
the heart, and has there met with friendly welcome, it insists on 
being the sole occupant, and extirpates, root and branch, all the 
virtues that found a lodging within. Nothing can withstangits 
incessant attacks. It drives every feeling of duty and p y 
from its domicile, and takes possession of the entire man as of a 
slave, Spinae! made this experience in a dreadful manner. Over- 
whelmed with debts, poor and miserable, he mourned his fri- 
volity, and only hoped to find consolation in the sympathy of his 
daughter. But from her he received nothing but abusive re- 
proaches ; and, in spite of the want which oppressed him, the 
abandoned Hortense still continued squandering and contracting 
debts, only to gratify her luxurious habits. A short time after- 
wards, John, or rather Jules Spinael, as he now called himself, 
returned from Paris. But instead of sitting down upon the 
shoemaker’s bench, and helping his unhappy father in his diffi- 
culties, the rascal would do nothing but dress smartly, lounge 
at coffee-houses and billiard-tables, and smoke cigars. 


From the opening of the tale entitled ‘‘ What a mother can 
endure !”’ we take a graphic sketch of 


A WINTER DAY AT ANTWERP. 

Grim cold was reigning during the last days of the month of 
January, 1841. The streets of Antwerp had put on their winter 
garments, and shone in pure white; the snow was still falling— 
not in tender flakes, enchanting the eye with their whirling 
dance, but in solid crystals, rattling like hail against the windows 
of the closely shut-up houses ; and the sharp, icy wind drove 
most of those comfortable citizens who ventured to appear on 
their thresholds back to their heated stoves. Notwithstanding 
the bitter frost, and though it was only nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, many people, as it was market-day, were to be seen in the 
streets. The younger tried to get warm by running; sedate 
people breathed into their benumbed hands; the workpeople 
beat their arms briskly round their bodies. At this moment a 
young lady waswalking, at a moderate pace, through a by-street, 
whose inhabitants she must have known well; for she went in 
and out of the poor houses, and frequently left them with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction on her face. A silk quilted cloak enve- 
loped her slender figure ; a velvet bonnet covered her beautiful 


head, and protected her cheeks, which were nevertheless a little | 
A boa was twisted round , 
her neck, and her hands hidden in a fine muff. This young lady, | 


tinged with purple by the sharp air. 


| Confessions of an Homeopathist. 12mo. pp. 399. Dublin: 
Oldham. London: Whittaker. 1846. 
| ‘‘ Tue object of the author,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ in publishing 
| this work, is to expose, in an agreeable form, the fallacies of a 
peculiar system of empiricism which has but too frequently 
| succeeded in luring its dupes to their ruin.’’ 
| We know nothing of the merits or demerits of homceopathy ; 
but of this we are sure, that the author of these Confessions 
| has chosen an illegitimate weapon for combating its doctrines. 
Whatever assumes the name or bears the aspect of science 
| cannot fairly be fought by fiction; it can be properly con- 
| tested only by facts, if it be a question of fact, or by argument 
| if it be a deduction of reason from facts asserted or proved. 
| It is obvious that fiction cannot effect this; for in the first 
| place the reader knows not how much is fact and how much 
| fancy, and the writer is subjected to temptations he cannot re- 
| sist to present a one-sided case, and to frame his plot and 
| mould his characters so that they shall strengthen his own side 
| of the question, and cast a slur on his opponents; and if he 
| plunges them into argument, he will be sure to give the victory 
| to the party that represents his own views. 
| This is the principal objection we have to urge against the 
| Confessions of an Homeopathist ; but it is a fatal one, and 
| would not be avoided by any merits in the fiction itself, even 
| were they tenfold what they are. 
As a story, these Confessions might have passed muster 
among the crowd. The plot is not ill-constructed, the incidents 
| are amusing enough, and the descriptions are graphic. The 


characters, however, are not natural; they are made to suit the 


|author’s design, and smack of its vice; they have no proto- 


| types in humanity, infinitely various as it is. 

Inasmuch as we are loath to encourage controversial fictions 
of any kind, and especially such as are written with the pur- 
pose of defaming that which the author wants the knowledge 
or the ability to combat in fair fight, with lawful weapons, we 

| cannot recommend these Confessions to any reader. 


The Breach of Promise: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
We are doomed to read many worse novels than this. It is in- 
teresting, and must be read through by those who take it up, al- 
though it must be confessed thatit will not endureastrictly critical 
examination. The author has the happy art of keeping up the 
excitement of his readers by variety of incident, and whenever 


evidently of a rich family, stood on the threshold of a house, | the tale threatens to flag, some bit of spice is sure to be thrown 
which she was about to enter, when she saw at a distance an in to suppress the yawn and restore attention. There is no- 
Acquaintance approaching. She now remained standing at the | thing very original in the framework of the story. Sir Felix 


door of the humble dwelling, until her friend had come near, when 
she went upto her witha merry laugh, and addressed her thus : 
“‘ Good morning, Adele; how are you?” ‘‘ Pretty well—and 
you?’’ ‘* Very well, thank Heaven! I am in such good bealth, 
and so happy, that I really cannot express it!’’ ‘‘ Howis that? 
methinks the weather is not so very pleasant?’’ ‘‘Oh yes, 
Adele ! at least I finditso. Though I have only been up an hour 
I have already visited twenty poor dwellings. But I have seen 
such poverty, my dear Adele, as might break one’s heart. Hun- 
ger, cold, disease, destitution beyond all description. Oh! now 
I feel the blessing of being wealthy ; for what delight is there in 
charity!” ‘One would say that you are going tocry. I see 
the tear sparkling in your eyes! Indeed you are wrong to be so 
sentimental. The poor people are not so badly off ; there are so 
many distributions—coals, bread, potatoes, all in abundance. 
Only yesterday I again subscribed fifty francs ; and I confess 
that I prefer having my money distributed by others, to going 
toall the dirty dwellings myself.”’ ‘* Adele, you do not know the 
real poor. Do not judge of them from those tatterdemalions 
who consider beggary a good trade, -and soil and tear their 
clothes on purpose to excite disgust and compassion. Come with 
me, my friend, and I’ll shew to you working people, whose 
clothes are not ragged, and whose dweliings are not filthy; and 
who will open their mouths, not to crave charity, but to 
thank and to bless for gifts voluntarily bestowed upon them. You 
will see the torments of hunger depicted in their features, the 
frozen black bread between the benumbed fisgers of the chil- 
dren, the tears of the mother, and the gloomy despair of the 
father. Oh! if you fixed your eyes upon this dumb image of 
grief and misery what angelic pleasure would you fiad in being 
able to remedy all this with a little money! You would see poor 
children jump up and grasp your clothes; the mother gratefully 
smiling on you; the father, in joyous forgetfulness, pressing 
your delicate hand in his own bony fingers, and moistening it 
with his burning tears !’’ 


Archer is an old worn-out baronet, who fancies himself in 
love with Lucilla, the beautiful and amiable daughter of a 
clergyman in narrow circumstances. To accomplish his object 
the baronet calls in the aid of some rude and vulgar acquaint- 
ances. But the assistants consider that a wealthy baronet 
would be a desirable acquisition to their own family circle, and 
they devise a scheme for putting their daughter in the place of 
Lucilla, and so bringing it about that the amorous old fool 
should commit himself by a promise of marriage, which, 
though intended by him for Lucilla, they manage to secure 
for themselves. Thence the lawsuit that gives the title to the 
work. How Lucilla sped, driven by poverty to a situation, 
there contracting a friendship for a wealthy but deformed lady, 
her love, its adventures, and their results, must be sought in 
the novel itself, which the library may order (if not very se- 
lect), and the reader who has leisure may place upon his list. 





POETRY. 
In Four Parts. 
London: Colburn. 
In the literary circles of London the rumour is that this 
very clever poem is the production of no less a personage than 
Sie Epwarp Buiwer Lyrron, and internal evidences 


The New Timon. Part I. 8vo. pp. 45. 


strengthen the suspicion. Its sentiment belongs to the 
Pelham school; the structure of verse, and the entire tone of 
the composition are singularly like those of the poems that 
have appeared as the acknowledged productions of BuLwer. 
Crasse is the model, but it is Crappe Butwer-ised. The 
satire is severe and well aimed. The poet is no respecter of 
persons ; he lays the lash about him vigorously upon such 
shoulders as he deems to deserve it, not sparing the proudest 
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peer. This modern Timon is at once a political and social 
reformer ; he deals with parties and individuals in a manner 
which, to our great grandfathers, was more familiar than it 
has been to our generation. The genuine satire has, in- 
deed, become almost extinct among us, and this endeavour to 
revive it, mingled with a fiction of great interest, will be wel- 
comed alike for its daring and its success. As yet the au- 
thor has published but one part, a small pamphlet of forty- 
five pages, doubtless desirous of feeling the pulse of the 
public before he proceeds further with his enterprise. But he 
need not fear his reception; so much ability as is here shewn 
will not be neglected, especially where it is enlivened by a 
spice of that personality which, in spite of better feelings, 
every body loves. Besides, there is mingled with this a great 
deal of true poetry, and the fout ensemble is as pleasant an 
hour’s reading as we have lighted upon for many a day. Two 
or three passages will justify these commendations. 

This part but opens the story, the details of which must be 
reserved until we receive its successors. London, however, is 
to be its scene, and St. James’s-street the spot chosen for the 
introduction of a girl who is found by the modern Timon seated 
upon some door-steps. . 


She sate the homeless wanderer,—with calm eyes 
Looking through tears, yet lifted to the skies : 
Wistful but patient—sorrowful but mild, 

As asking God when he would claim his child. 

A face too young for such a tranquil grief, 

The worm that gnawed the core had spared the leaf: 
Though worn the cheek, with hunger or with care, 
Yet still the soft fresh child-like bloom was there ; 
And each might touch you with an equal gloom,— 
The youth, the care, the hunger, and the bloom. 


He is so interested by her manner, her beauty, and her 
sorrow, that he offers her an honourable asylam with his only 
sister. Her sad history is beautifully told. She was the 
illegitimate child of one who had been basely betrayed and 
cruelly deserted. From this narrative we must take some 
passages. 


And who the wanderer that hath shelter won 
Beneath the roof of fortune’s favoured son ? 

Til stars predoomed her, and she stole to birth 
Fresh from the heaven—law’s outcast on the earth. 
The child of love, betraying and betrayed, 

The blossom opened in the upas shade :— 

So ran the rumour: if the rumour lied, 

The humble mother wept, but not denied : 
Ne’er had the infant’s slumber known a rest 
On childhood’s native shield—a father’s breast. 
Dead or neglectful, ’twas to her the same ; 
But oh, how dear—yea, dearer for the shame— 
All that God hallows in a mother’s name! 
Here, one proud refuge from a world’s disdain, 
Here, the lost empress half resumes her reign ; 
Here the deep-fallen Eve sees Eden’s skies 
Smile on the desert from the cherub’s eyes ! 
Sweet to each human heart the right to love, 
But ’tis the deluge consecrates the dove ; 

And haply scorn yet more the child endears, 
Cradled in misery, and baptized with tears. 


Each then the all on earth unto the other,— 

The smiling infant and the erring mother : 

The one soon lost the smile which childhood wears, 
Chilled by the gloom it marvels at—but shares ; 
The other, by that purest love made pure, 

Learned to redeem, by labouring to endure : 
Patience in penance, more than pain for deeds, 
Draws the hived music from the bruised reeds. 


Hard was their life, and lonely was their hearth : 

Their kindness brought no holiday of mirth ; 

No kindred visited, no playmate came ; 

Joy—the proud worldling shunned the child of ehame. 
*x 


So Lucy’s April opened into May— 

Fair time, to life frank Nature’s holiday ! 

When unto most the imagined future seems 

The ivory gate whence glide to shape the dreams ; 
When Love first trembles on the prison-bar 

Of clay, and Hope flies fearless to the far : 

Blest time, to most the ideal heaven of man— 
With her the Golden ceased, the Iron Age began. 


Behold her by the couch, on bended knees ! 


Dread to the poor the least suspense of health,— 
Their hands their friends, their labour all their wealth : 
Let the wheel rest from toil a single sun, 
And all the humble clock-work is undone. 
The custom lost, the drain upon the hoard, 
The debt that sweeps the fragment from the board, 
How mark the hunger round thee, and be brave ? 
Foresee thy orphan, and not fear the grave ? 
w Lower and ever lower in the grade 
penury fell the mother and the maid, 
Till the grim close ; when, as the midnight rain 
Drove-to the pallet through the broken pane, 
The dying murmured : ‘‘ Near—thy hand—more near ! 
I am not what scorn deemed ; yet not severe 
The doom which leaves me in the hour of death 
The right to bless thee with my parting breath : 
These, worn till now, wear thou, his daughter. Live 
To see thy sire, and tell him—lI forgive !’’ 
Cold the child thrills beneath the hands that press 
Her bended neck—slow slackens the caress ; 
Loud the roof rattles with the stormy gust ; 
The grief is silent, and the love is dust: 
From the spent fuel God’s bright spark is flown, 
And there the Motherless and Death—alone ! 
Then fell a happy darkness o’er the mind,— 
That trance, that pause, the tempest leaves behind : 
Still with a timid step around she crept, 
And sighed ‘‘she sleeps,’’ and smiled. Too well she slept! 
Dark strangers entered in the squalid cell ; 
Rude hirelings placed the pauper in the shell ; 
Harsh voices questioned of the name and age— 
E’en paupers live upon the parish page. 
She answers not, or sighs, and smiles, and keeps 
The same meek language : ‘‘ Hush! my mother sleeps.’’ 
They thrust some scanty pence into her palm, 
And led her forth, scarce marvelling at her calm, 
And bade her work, not beg—be good, and shun 
All bad companions: so their work was done, 
And the wreck left to drift amidst the roar 
Of the Great Ocean with the rocky shore. 


And thou hast found a shelter, hapless one! 

Not yet too late breaks on thy morn the sun; 

Not yet deferred till Hope hath drooped too long 
To plume the pinion, and to pour the song: 
Hope—the sweet bird !—-while ¢ha¢ the air can fill, 
Let earth be ice, the soul has summer still! 


In the dwelling of the modern Timon and his sister Ca- 
lantha, the child of shame and sorrow finds peace and love, 
and she dedicates herself with the devotion of an affectionate 
heart to the service of her kind protegtress. Her existence 
here is thus described :— 


Oft, after all thecheerful smiles of day, 

When by her couch she knelt at night to pray, 

As some fair lake reflects, when day is o’er, 

With stiller deeps and clearer tide the shore, 

So night and calm the lengthening memory glassed, 
And from the silence rose distinct the past. 
Again she sees her mother’s gentle face, 

Again she feels the mother’s soft embrace ; 

Again the mother’s sigh of pain she hears, 

And starts—and lo, the spell dissolves in tears ! 
Tears that too well that faithful grief reveal, 
Which smiles, by day made duties, would conceal. 
So droop the flowers when lonely eve renews 
Earth’s and heaven’s union in baptizing dews. 


It was a noon of summer in its glow, 

And all was life, but London’s life, below, 

As by the open casement half reclined 

Calantha’s languid form ; a gentle wind 

Brought to her cheek a bloom unwonted there, 

And stirred the light wave of the golden hair. 

Hers was a beauty that made sad the eye, 

Bright, but fast fading, like a twilight sky ; 

The shape so finely, delicately frail, 

As formed for climes unruffied by a gale ; 

The lustrous eye, through which looked forth the soul 
Bright and more brightly as it neared the goal ; 

The fatal clearness of the varying hue, 

Where life the quick lamp shines, in flickering through ; 
The waning beauty, the funereal charms 

With which Death steals his bride into his arms. 


The mansion they inhabited looked upon St. James’s Park, 
and this enables the author to introduce some graphic sketches 





There the wan mother—there the last disease ! 


of London life, and some portraits of célebrated personages. 
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The window opened on that breadth of green, 

To half the pomp of elder days the scene. 

Gaze to thy left, there the Plantagenet 

Looked on the lists for Norman knighthood set ; 
Bright issued forth, where yonder archway glooms, 
Banner and trump and steed, and waves of plumes, 
As with light heart rides wanton Anne to brave 
Tudor’s grim love, the purple and the grave. 

Gaze to the right, where now, neat, white, and low, 
The modest Palace looks like Brunswick Row, 

There echoed once the merriest orgies known 

Since the frank Norman won grave Harold’s throne ; 
There bloomed the mulberry groves, beneath whose shade 
His easy loves the royal Rowley made ; 

Where Villiers flaunted, and where Sedley sung, 

And wit’s loose diamonds dropped from Wilmot’s tongue, 
All at rest now—all dust! wave flows on wave, 

But the sea dries not!—what to us the grave ? 

It brings no real homily ; we sigh, 

Pause for a while and murmur, ‘‘ All must die !’’ 

Then rush to pleasure, action, sin once more, 

Swell the loud tide, and fret unto the shore. 


And o’er the altered scene Calantha’s eye 

Roves listless, yet Time’s great the passers by. 
Along the road still fleet the men whose names 
Live in the talk the moment’s glory claims. 
There, for that storm or stagnor, ‘‘ the debate,’’ 
Pass to their post the helmsmen of the state. 
Now ‘on his humble but his faithful steed,’’ 
Sir Robert rides—he never rides at speed ; 
Careful his seat, and circumspect his gaze, 

And still the cautious trot the cautious mind betrays. 
Wise is thy heed !—how stout soe’er his back, 
Thy weight has oft proved fatal to thy hack. 


Next, with loose rein and careless canter, view 
Our man of men, the Prince of Waterloo ; 

O’er the firm brow the hat as firmly prest, 

The firm shape rigid in the buttoned vest ; 
Within—the iron which the fire has proved, 
And the close Sparta of a mind unmoved. 

Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, even where mispent,— 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 
Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole, 
The heat and affluence of a genial power, 

Rank in the weed as vivid in the flower ; 
Hushed at command his veriest passions halt, 
Drilled is each virtue, disciplined each fault ; 
Warm if his blood, he reasons while he glows, 
Admits the pleasure, ne’er the folly knows ; 

If for our Mars his snare had Vulcan set, 

He had won the Venus, but escaped the net ; 
His eye ne’er wrong, if circumscribed the sight, 
Widen the prospect and it ne’er is right, 

Seen through the telescope of habit still, 

States seem a camp, and all the world—a drill. 
Yet, oh, how few his faults, how pure his mind, 
Beside his fellow-conquerors of mankind ! 


Let us add the portraits of O’Connext and Lord SraNney. 


He, like Lysander, never deems it sin 

To eke the lion’s with the fox’s skin ; 

Vain every mesh this Proteus to enthrall, 

He breaks no statute, and he creeps through all. 
First to the mass that valiant truth to tell, 

** Rebellion’s art is never to rebel— 

Elude all danger, but defy all laws,” 

He stands himself the safe sublime he draws. 

Tn him behold all contrasts which belong 

To minds abased, but passions roused, by wrong— 
The blood all fervour, and the brain all guile, 
The patriot’s bluntness, and the bondsman’s wile. 


One after one the lords of time advance : 

Here Stanley meets—how Stanley scorns—the glance ! 
The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of debate, 

Nor gout nor toil his freshness can destroy, 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 

First in the class, and keenest in the ring, 

He saps like Gladstone, and he fights like Spring ; 
Even at the feast his pluck pervades the board, 

And dauntless game-cocks symbolize their lord. 


These will be sufficient to shew what a treat is in store 
should this fragment find an encouraging reception, of which, 
we trust, there can be no doubt. A 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A World of Wonders; with Anecdotes and Opinions con- 
cerning Popular Superstitions. Edited by ALBANY Poyntz. 
8vo. pp. 361. London, 1845. Bentley. 

Tue contents of this volume could not be guessed from the 
title. We opened it anticipating a sort of reproduction of a 
book which we remember to have dearly loved in our boyhood 
called ‘‘ The Hundred Wonders of the World.” But we had 
not turned many leaves before the design of Mr. Poynrz was ap- 
parent. It was to collect the most remarkable ‘‘ vulgar errors,”’ 
and shew their fallacy,—a design not without utility; for, in 
spite of the boasted spread of education, and the diffusion of 
science among the popular world, it is extraordinary how many 
prejudices yet prevail, even in circles that might be supposed 
to be well read, and not merely on matters that are subjects of 
theory and opinion, but on matters of fact. Mr. Poyntz 
will therefore do some service by directing attention to the 
more prominent of these errors, and he has effected his object 
in a form calculated to attract the general reader, having studied 
to amuse as well as to instruct. 

His subjects are drawn from a variety of sources; natural 
history supplies the greater portion; science yields many ; 
general history a few. ‘The style of the work can best be 
shewn by extract, and it affords a copious supply of amusmg 
material for such a purpose, but our restricted limits compel 
us to be content with but a few of those we had marked. 
They shall be thrown together in as miscellaneous a fashion as 
they were found. The very variety will add to their in- 
terest :— 





POPE JOAN. 

The invention of Pope Joan is still more easily accounted for ; 
as originating in the desire of the reformed church to expose to 
contempt the honour of the see of Rome. No contemporary 
writer so much as alludes to her existence; nor till sixty years 
after the period assigned as that of her adventures, do we find 
the monk Radulphus relating the scandalous chronicle of her 
pretended pontificate. A story of this description once set afloat 
will never want for commentators; and a variety of other 
writers instantly seized upon it, improving the details at 
leisure. 

VERBAL DELICACY. 


Of late years, the ears of the world have become more than 
ever chaste and refined; and certain words freely used by Shak- 
speare, in presence of the court of the virgin queen, and by 
Moliére, in presence of that of the most dignified of European 
monarchs, are now utterly proscribed, and expunged from the 
modern stage. The fluctuations of opinion on these points are 
highly diverting. Dean Swift relates that, in bis early days, the 
word ‘‘ whiskers ’’ conld not be mentioned in a lady’s presence ; 
a fact we should be inclined to class among the ingenious fictions 
of the Dean of St. Patrick, but that at the present day that 
rational nation, the Americans, have not courage to pronounce 
the word leg, even in talking of the limb of a table or of a par- 
tridge. The false delicacy of the English takes refuge in a 
foreign language. All such articles of dress or furniture as are 
held of a nature unmentionable to ears polite are named in 
French ; as if the word chemise were a less explicit designation 
of an indispensable under-garment than the matter-of-fact word 
shift! All this is contemptible hypocrisy, and a silly compro- 
mise with common sense. Such an abbreviation as crim. con. 
conveys fully as indelicate an illusion as the same words written 
and pronounced in full. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE MEN. 

For another case equally remarkable, we are indebted to Se- 
mentini, an eminent professor of chemistry at Naples. 

A Sicilian, named Lionetti, came to that city for the purpose 
of exhibiting feats of incombustibility ; and soon excited public 
astonishment by his power of drawing a red-hot plate of iron 
over his hair without singeing it, on which he afterwards stamped 
with his naked feet. He also drew rods of red-hot iron through 
his mouth, swallowed boiling oil, dipped his fingers in molten 
lead, and dropped some on his tongue. He fearlessly exposed 
his face to the flames of burning oil, poured sulphuric or mu- 
riatic acid upon lighted embers, and imbibed the fumes ; 
ending by allowing a thick gold pin to be thrust deep into his 
flesh. 

The Neapolitans were as much enchanted by the feats of Lio- 
netti as the Parisian with those of the incombustible Spaniard. 
But at Naples Sementini, who was on the watch, perceived that 
at the moment the fire-proof man applied the heated materials to 
his skin, there escaped a whitish vapour. Instead of swallowing 
a glass of boiling oil, according to his announcement, he intro- 
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duced only a quarter of a spoonful into his mouth, and a few 
drops of molten lead upon his tongue, which was covered with a 
white fur like the secretion perceptible in cases of fever. When 
he took the hot iron between his teeth, symptoms of suppressed 
pain were perceptible ; and the edges of his teeth were evidently 


charred by previous performances of a similar description. From | 


these appearances Sementini inferred that Lionetti made use of 


certain preparations which secured him against the influence of | 


heat, by hardening the epidermis; and that his skin having 
become callous from use, was itself able to resist, to a certain 
degree, the action of fire. 
those made by Dodart inthe case of Richardson, were verified 
by personal observation and careful experiment. 

After many fruitless attempts to discover the chemical agents 
used by the Incombustibles, the persevering Sementini found, 
that by frequent frictions of sulphuric acid he was able to inure 
his flesh to the contact of red-hot iron; and we are bound to 
admire the patience. and courege of those who, for the benefit 
of scientific discovery, attempt experiments of so powerful and 
perilous a nature. To have exposed a fallacy in matters of science 
is equal to the discovery of a fact ; and the extirpation of a single 
error or false conclusion from the popular mind is an act de- 
serving of gratitude. 

Sementini found, that by bathing the parts thus deprived of 
their usual sensitiveness witha solution of alum, their former sen- 
sibility to heat was restored: and one day, happening to smear 
with soap the parts he had resoftened in this manner with alum, 
he found, to his great surprise, that they became hardened anew 
against the action of heat. The experimentalist instantly applied 
to his tongue a preparation of soap, and found that it enabled 
him to defy the contact of iron heated to a white heat. To neu- 
tralize the faculty thus acquired, he had only to sprinkle his 
tongue with sugar; a new application of soap serving at any 
moment to render it fire-proof. 


THE NOSE. 
Amongst Europeans, the Italians rank first for beauty of nose: 
the Dutch, for the excessive ugliness of that feature. The 
English nose is apt to be thick and cartilaginous; that of the 
Jews, somewhat crooked. In France, almost every maa of 
genius has had a well-formed nose. Short and flat noses, so 
censured by Aristotle, still rank low in the science of phy- 
siognomy. Socrates, however, was a singular instance of a 
hideous nose. Boerhaave and Gibbon possessed one of the same 
disagreeable form. 
OYSTERS. 
Pliny maintains that oysters grow fat or thin according to 
the phases of the moon; while most modern oyster-eaters attri- 
bute the change to certain months, rather than certain weeks of | 


These conclusions, which concur with | 


| premature and excessive labour. When submitted to the hands 
| of man, the noble animal is condemned to premature old age, by 
| the application of spur and thong before it attains sufficient 
strength for the unnatural speed it is compelled to attempt and 
the burdens it is forced to bear. Nor, even under these circum- 
stances, is it allowed to attain the span of life assigned by nature ; 
the hand of the knacker being put in ‘request to end its days the 
- its services cease to be profitable to its master. 

e camel, which is borne ten months, and requires four years 
for its bodily development, usvally attains the age of fifty. The 
elephant, requiring a year’s gestation, attains the climax of its 
growth at thirty, and lives to a hundred. The gestation of a 
stag, therefore, being but of eight months, there is no reason to 
infer a deviation in its favour from the laws governing the nature 
of all other animals of the same genus. 

‘« The stag,’’ says Buffon, ‘* whose growth requires six years, 
lives from thirty to forty. The prodigious age originally ascribed 
to this animal is a groundless invention of the poets, of which 
Aristotle demonstrated the absurdity.”’ 


BITE OF THE TARANTULA. 

The bite of the tarantula spider was long said to produce in- 
voluntary dancing ; simply because the persons bitten, on apply- 
ing to the local practitioners of the healing art, were instantly 
ordered to dance the pizzica, the rapid Sicilian dance of the pro- 
vinces where the tarantula abounds, in order to promote circula- 
| tion, and neutralize the effects of the poison. Whole villages 
| used to assemble to witness the result, and whenever the patient 
| expired of the bite of the reptile, he was said to have danced 
himseif to death. Such is the origin of the Neapolitan super- 
stition of the tarantula. 


We conclude with two anecdotes from the chapter on 





VENTRILOQUISM. 
Philippe, a favourite actor of the ThéAtre des Variétés, on his 
| marriage with Mademoiselle Volnais, the actress, proceeded with 
| her into Lorraine to visit an estate they had purchased ; when 
| the tenants having thought proper to favour them with a magni- 
| ficent reception, in the course of the day, the bridegroom, de- 
| serting his place of honour, strolled out among the revellers. 
| While he appeared to be only conversing in a grave manner with 
the Mayor of the place, to the dismay of the simple villagers, 
| strange voices were heard to issue from tuns of wine, reproach- 
ing them with their excesses ; and from wheelbarrows, reproving 
| them for their idleness. The whole village fancied itself be- 
| witched ; while Philippe enjoyed, for the first time of his life, on 
| his own account, a talent he had so often exercised for the 
| amusement of others. 
Comte, the best ventriloquist now extant, has performed a 


the year. It is an equally erroneous supposition that milk pro- | thousand similar exploits. When on his travels in Belgium, he 
motes the digestion of oysters ; which may be proved by trying | caused the voice of Margaret of Austria to issue from her tomb 
to dissolve them in hot or cold milk. The prejudice that they | in the Church of Bron, addressing a reprimand to the verger. 








are out of season when no r figures in the name of the month 
originated in the difficulty of transferring them fresh from the | 
coast to the capital during the months of May, June, July, aud 
August. By the sea-side, they will be found good at all seasons 
of the year. 

AGE OF sTAGS. 

Hesiod, an ancient Greek poet, whose works have only par- 
tially reached us, was the first to institute a comparative inquiry 
into the age of the crow and the stag. Hesiod assigns eighty- 
six years as the average span of human life; yet he asserts that 
the rook attains eight hundred and sixty-four years, and the 
crow thrice as many. Towards the stag he is still more liberal ; 
declaring that these animals have been known to attain their 
thirty-fifth century. Considering the age we assign to the world 
itself when Hesiod flourished in it, no great experience as to the 
average existence of so sempiternal an animal could have influ- 
enced his opinion. 

According to many ancient writers besides Hesiod, the stag is 
the longest-lived of animals; and the Egyptians have adopted it 
as the emblem of longevity. Pliny relates, that one hundred 
years after the death of Alexander, several stags were taken in the 
different forests of Macedonia, to whose necks that great monarch | 
had with his own hand attachedcollars. * * * Aristotle de- | 
cided the age of the stag, not from the shewing of poets and tra- 





| was a dialect of the Celtic, and very similar to the Welsh. 


At Rheims, he was nearly the cause of depopulating the quarter 
of St. Nicholas, by causing voices to issue from a variety of 
graves in the churchyard; while at Nevers he revived the 
miracle of Balaam, by enabling an overladen ass to reproach its 
master with his cruelty. 


Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, collected and 
arranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, &c. Sc, London, 1846. 
J.R. Smith. 

THE purpose of this volume is to preserve some specimens of 
the Cornish provincial dialect, now fast disappearing under the 
influence of increased communication, and indeed scarcely to 
be heard, save in the remote districts where there is little traffic 
and intercourse with strangers. ‘‘To be properly appreciated,’’ 
observes the preface, ‘‘ it should be heard, being accompanied 
bya peculiar intonation or singing accent, a species of recita~ 
tive which has rather a pleasing effect, though it may render 
the dialect less intelligible to those unaccustomed to it.””. The 
following particulars are curious :— 


It is quite distinct from the ancient Cornish language, — 
is 











ditions, but from the indications of experiment. Having dis- | has been obsolete as a living language for some centuries. An- 
sected a considerable number of these animals, he pronounced | drew Borde, a physician in the time of Henry VIII. says: 
their ordinary age to be from thirty to thirty-six years. Buffon | ‘‘ In Cornwal is two speches, the one is naughty Englyshe, and 
was of a similar opinion; which has been adopted by most|the other is Cornyshe speche. And there be many men and 
succeeding naturalists. It has been established as a law of com- | women the which cannot speake one worde of Englyshe, but all 
parative physiology, that the life of a mammiferous animal is in| Cornyshe.’’ This implies that the Cornish was then no longer 
proportion to its period of gestation and the duration of its | the general language of the country. Carew, in his Survey, 
growth. The sheep and goat who bear their young five months, 1602, writes : ‘‘ Most of the inhabitants can no word of Cornish, 
and whose growth lasts two years, live from eight to ten. The | but very few are ignorant of the English, though they sometimes 
horse, which is borne ten months, and whose growth requires | affect to be.’? Norden, whose survey of the county was written 
from five to six years, lives from thirty to forty. We are of | about 1554, says: ‘‘ Of late the Cornishe men haue muche con- 
course speaking of the horse in its natural state, uninjured by | formed themselues to the vse of the Englishe tounge, and their 
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Englishe is equal 
euen from Truro eastwarde it is in manner wholy Englishe. In 
the weste parte of the country, as in the hundreds of Penwith 
and Kerrier, the Cornishe tounge is moste in vse amongste the 


inhabitantes, and yet (whiche isto be marueyled) thowgh the hus- | 


band and wife, parentes and children, master and seruantes, doe 
mutually comunicate in their natiue language, yet there is none 
of them in manner but is able to conuers with a sfraungerin the 
Englishe tounge, vnless it be some obscure people that seldome 
conferr with the better sorte: but it seemeth that in few yeares 
the Cornishe language wilbe by litle and litle abandoned.” 
Scawen, towards the latter part of the 17th century, 
states, that Mr. Francis Robinson of Landewednack (the 


Cornish, as being the language best known to his auditory; 
but this was in aremote part of the county, having little com- 
munication with others, and he is said to have been the last person 


| rock called his chair. 
'the octave of the May feast, or Sth of May, a marked day at 


who preached in Cornish ; Scawen adds, that an old woman had | 


died about two years before, at the great age of 164, who could | d , : 
| present time, with much zeal and enjoyment. 


scarcely speak any thing but Cornish; but he says, that the old 
language was, in general, quite extinct. 


Ray, in 1662, says, | 


that Mr. Dicken Gwyn was considered the only person who | 
could write in the Cornish language, that few of the children | 


could speak it, and that it would soon be lost. 


Hals, in the be- | 


ginning of last century, remarks, that the old Cornish tongue | 


was retained in the parish of Feock, till about 1640, and that 
Mr. William Jackman the Vicar, was obliged to administer the 


sacrament in that tongue, because the old people did not well ! 


understand English. 
spoken in the county prior to the time of Henry VIII.; but a dis- 


quisition on this subject would scarcely be in character with the | 


slight pretensions of this compilation. However, in the latter 
half of the past century, Dolly Pentreath is mentioned as the 
last person speaking this tongue; but as there is no account 
from any person well skilled in the subject, particularizing her 
idiom, it may have been only a very broad provincial dialect, in- 
termixed with much of the ancient language, which, with a 
stranger, might have passed for old Cornish. About the same 


time, or but a few years previous, two other old women are | 


mentioned (Jane Cock and Jane Woolcock), who were con- 
versant with the language. Dolly Pentreath died in 1778, aged 
102; and as she, at all events, has the reputation of being the 
last speaker of ancient Cornish, her portrait taken from a co- 
temporary print, appears as our frontispiece. An engraving of 
her is also given in Cyrus Redding’s illustrated Cornwall, a book 
which every admirer of the country should have. The modern 
provincial dialect contains many Cornish words, and also several 
Saxon terms now in general obsolete, but which were in common 
use about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and may be found in 
Shakespere and cotemporary writers. 


Besides the specimens of the dialect of Cornwall, this volume 


contains some pieces connected with the county, illustrative of 


old customs or otherwise interesting. To these we confine our 
extracts, as the dialect will be unintelligible to our readers. 
Here is a receipt for a dish famous, not in Cornwall alone, but 
in Devonshire. It is really very good. 


SQUAB PIE. 
Phillis! lovely charmer, say, 
Would’st thou know th’ unerring way, 
And sith heart unfailing wish 
Made by thee the Cornish dish? 


First from bounteous Ceres store, 
Walls erect of wheaten flour, 
Walls, of which the ample round 
Holds within a gulf profound ; 
Then in parts minutely nice, 

Soft and fragrant apples slice ; 
With its dainty flesh, the sheep 
Next must swell the luscious heap ; 
Then the onions savory juice 
Sprinkle, not with hand profuse, 
Merely what may sting the eye, 
Not make charming Phillis cry. 


These ingredients well disposed, 
And the summit fairly closed, 

Lives the epicure, whose heart 

Will not feel of love the smart ? 

1f not for Phillis’ self, at least 

For Phillis’ pie! and Phillis’ paste ! 


The foliowing song is remarkable for the custom with which 
it is associated, and which is thus described :— 


# The Furry-day Song is sung annually on the morning of the 
Sth of May, at Helstone, where an ancient custom is kept up, 
for all ranks to dance through the streets to a peculiar tune ; 


It had probably ceased to be generally | 








1 to the beste, especially in the easterne partes ; leach class forming its distinct set, and fadé-ing through the 


town with great spirit. The origin of this custom is unknown, 
and it would be curious to know when and why the first Furry- 
day was kept. Many theories have been started on the subject, 
and if we had at work for us the intelligence in these matters of 
a Crofton Croker it might perhaps have been discovered. Some 
have derived it from the Floralia; D. Gilvert from ‘ foray,” 


| supposing it to be in commemoration of some victory over the 


Saxons; but neither of these suppositions are probable. It may 


| have had rise from some of the May-day ceremonies, modified by 


local traditions. Certain great feasts used to continue for several 


| days, the first and the octave or last being more peculiarly days 
| of rejoicing or solemnity. 


parish at the Lizard) had recently preached a sermon in, the patron saint of Helstone, made his appearance, or apparition 


There is a tradition that St. Michael, 


as it is called, on the 8th of May, at St. Michael’s Mount, on a 
This may have been a reason for making 


Helstone, and when May-day festivities became obsolete here, 
as elsewhere, the Furry-day continued to be observed, as at this 
A description of 
the custom may be found in the various county histories, but a 
singular mistake occurs throughout, by adapting the song to the 
dance tune. It is sung to an old tune, or chant, as old perhaps 
as the custom. 


These are the words of the chant : 


THE FURRY-DAY SONG. 
Robin Hood and Little John, 
They both are gone to Fair, O, 
And we will go to the merry green wood 
To see what they do there, O 
And for to chase, O, 
To chase the buck and doe, 
With Halantow, 
Rumbelow ! 


For we were up as soon as any day, O, 
And for to fetch the Summer home. 
The Summer, and the May, O, 
For Summer is a-come, O, 
And Winter is agone, O! 


Where are those Spaniards, 
That make so great a boast, O ? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast, O! 
In every land, O, : 
The land, where’er we go. 
With Halantow, &c. 
As for St. George, O, 
Saint George, he was a Knight, O! 
Of all the Knights in Christendom, 
Saint Georgy is the right, O! 
In every land, O, 
The land where’er we go. 
With Halantow, &c. 
God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 
And all her powers and might, O, 
And send us peace in merry England, 
Both day and night, O, 
And send us peace in merry England, 
Both now and evermore, O! 
With Halantow, &c. 





The Comic Blackstone. By Gitpert Aspotr A’ Beckett. 

London, 1846. Punch Office. 
A REPRINT, in the form of an elegant volume of the jeu 
d’esprit which must be familiar to all our readers, from its 
appearance in sections, in the pages of Punch. The fun lies 
in the gravity with which he proceeds to travestie the immor- 
tal Commentaries on the Laws of England, converting the 
driest topics of legal discourse into the most outrageous ab- 
surdities, while carefully preserving the likeness to the origi- 
nal. We must say that the work was much more readable in 
parts than asa whole ; for one wearies even of laughter, and the 
sides ache before half-a-dozen leaves have been turned. To 
attempt any description of that which is so well known, would 
be a waste of words. -Enough to place its appearance in this 
collected form among the literary events of the week. It is a 
book that must be called in to enliven the Christmas circle, 
and therefore we do no more than take two or three extracts, 
whose claims we cannot resist. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S DUTY. 


It is one of the beautiful provisions of the English law, that 
not knowing it forms no excuse for not obeying it. It is an in- 
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genious fiction of British policy that every person in the king- 
dom purchases every Act of Parliament, and carefully reads it 
through ; therefore there can be no possible excuse for being 
ignorant of the laws that are made every session. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

In England it has always been difficult to apportion the quan- 
tity of punishment due to different crimes; but some general 
rules have been usually acted on. Thus, stealing a loaf on ac- 
count of hunger is a grave and serious offence; for it is amelan- 
choly business, and the punishment is no joke; but wrenching a 
knocker from a door and running away with it, is neither grave 
nor serious, because there is some fun about it, and the penalty, 
to be in character, is proportionably ludicrous. The criminal 
law in this country formerly made hanging a matter of such fatal 
facility, that ‘‘ Hang me,’’ and ‘‘ I’ll see you hanged first,’’ are 
to this day familiar phrases amid all classes of English society. 
Excess, however, always brings an end to an evil; and the san- 
guinary system of capital punishments having been allowed a 
frightful abundance of rope, has at last nearly worked out its 
own destruction. 

GOVERNMENT. 

There are three forms of government—a democracy, where the 
mass takes such liberties in the lump that there is no liberty left 
for allotment among private individuals—an aristocracy, which we 
need not particularly describe—or a monarchy, where one indi- 
vidual is absolute within a certain space, like the square-keeper 
of a square, who is fortunately the only specimen of pure des- 
potism that this free country possesses. 


RULE OF AN HEREDITARY MONARCHY. 


First of the Title. It is of the highest importance to avoid 
those unseemly scrambles for the crown, which, while forming 
capital subjects for dramatic representation—vide Richard the 
Third—would be a great interruption to the business of every- 
day life if they were at the present time liable to happen. The 
grand fundamental maxim, on the right of succession to the 
throne, must be taken to be this, that the crown is hereditary in 
all cases except those in which it isn’t. 





The Highway Account-Book. Stamford: Bagley. London: 
Edwards and Hughes. 

Turs is an extremely useful and ingenious book, invaluable to 
all concerned in the management of highways. It contains, 
first, a page for an inventory of tools; then a number of pages 
conveniently ruled for keeping the weekly account ; then the 
schedule to be filled up by surveyors of highways, and pre- 
sented by them, with their accounts, to the magistrates. 

It is got up on good paper, neatly printed, ruled, and 
bound ; and there are two editions, a larger and a smaller one, 
to meet the wants of parishes of different sizes. 





The Poor-Rate Book. Stamford: Bagley. London: 
Groombridge. 

Tuis is another work of the same class as the last. It is 
for the use of overseers, to enable them to readily make out 
their assessments, according to the form required by the 
statute, and the regulations of the Poor-law Commissioners. 
It is very complete, and will be found a great convenience to 
parish officers. 





Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and National 
a lea Jor the Year 1846. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
oyd. 
A comp.ere book of reference, containing a greater mass of 
useful information than any similar work with which we are 
acquainted. Every conceivable information relative to Scot- 
land is here compressed. 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE LYRICAL POETESSES OF GERMANY IN 1845. 


In the fields of classic literature, distinguished women are 
very, very thinly scattered to what we find them in the present 

. How dazzling are the names of Corinna and SappHo 
through the twilight of Hellenic antiquity! How carefully have 
the little fragments that remain from them been again and 
again collected! How much has one mourned over the 
paucity of their numbers! In our days, on the contrary, when 
every moon brings forth a new CorniNNA or a new SAPPHO 











(if only in the opinions of the ladies themselves), and every 
one of real cr fancied sensibility would emancipate herself from 
the misty atmosphere of kitchen or nursery, to earn either 
fame or maintenance in the regions of literature or art, female 
artists cannot possibly shine forth as they formerly did, seeing 
that their number is now legion, and talent become in fact the 
common inheritance of their sex. But we must make one re- 
mark to the effect, that the women who, in this age, distin- 
guish themselves by the exercise of free art or those pursuits 
which gratify the senses, gain infinitely more, both in gold and 
laurels, than those who, laying claim to deeper intelligence, 
strive after the throne of the Delphic god through the domain 
of poetry and imagination. Think for one moment of the 
idolized shoe of a FAnNy Exvusier or a TAGLIONI, or the 
incense thrust by our sonneteering dandies under the very 
noses of a Pasta, a ScHropeR DevRieEnt, a Jenny Linp, 
ora Grist. How many degrees cooler we are, regarding the 
performances of other women in the department of novels and 
romances, where, by the by, they evidence a most remarkable 
fecundity! For, independently of what,we see done by THE- 
RESE Huser, JOHANNA SCHOPENHAUER, AMELIE SCHOPPE, 
ReGina Frouwserg, or, later, FRAv vON PAALZAN, GRAFIN 
Ipa Hann Haun, and others, the literary market is abso- 
lutely overflowed with female romances ; but it seems the opi- 
nion of most critics that this mass of fiction, losing in depth 
what it gains in breadth, fails in exciting the permanent sym- 
pathy of the reading world. Still more indifferent are we re- 
garding the lyrics of the fair sex: no one ever cares to see 
their poems; in fact, many men rather regard with a suspicious 
eye those women who employ themselves with the pen and 
count syllables on their fingers, instead of handling knitting- 
needles and making shirts; they seem to be looked upon as 
further from their sphere than dancers, actresses, or singers. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that at the present day we have 
but few verse-making women to pass our judgment upon. As 
far as we are aware, the year 1843 produced, in Germany, but 
six only; the year following, we believe, only four. 

But let us commence our notice with a parallel. 

Assuredly an ungracious and important task; one that re- 
quires the delicacy of a courtier, the impartiality and courage 
of a Paris. Let us attempt it, however. The two lyrical ladies 
whom we are about to contrast with one another, are Lov1sE 
von PLoenniss (Gedichte von Louise von Ploennies. Darm- 
stadt) and MARGARETHE ADELMANN (Gedichte von Marga- 
rethe Adelmann. Leipzig: Brockhaus). MARGARETHE loves 
to reflect, to describe, as the poem entitled ‘‘ Kindheit ”’ alone 
demonstrates. In Lovisa’s songs, on the contrary, all reflec- 
tion is generally thrown far in the background by the spirit of 
gentle dreaminess which pervades all she writes: she neither 
sings nor speaks ; she paints with the heart and the fancy, and 
her songs bear the unmistakable impress of irresistible and 
overpowering feminine feeling. On this account it is that 
many of her works lose in form what they gain in intensity. 
MARGARETHE dedicates her collection to the German women, 
or, rather, ‘‘to the beams which shine down from the starry 
throne into the heart of man.’’ Sheseems, too, to have a sus- 
picion that verse-making is not exactly her province, and thus 
places herself in her first poem, ‘‘ Mein Bild,’’ under the egis 
of a few apologetic lines. Confessions or acknowledgments 
of this kind you never meet within Louise. Both feel them- 
selves emancipated ; MARGARETHE, by conscious and unceas- 
ing efforts after the one point; Louise, by the help of her 
free genius; both poetize the Rhine. MARGARETHE apos- 
trophizes its charms in well-known and well-worn phrases; 
Louise breathes a gentle elegy over its waters, and brings 
forward many of its historical associations ; while both honour 
the nightingale by selecting it as the subject of alay. Mar- 
GARETHE Calls upon her to relieve her anguish ; Louise re- 
gards her as a prophetess of immortality. Louise loves to 
shed a glow of gentle earnestness over her worlds, and rarely, 
if ever, enters the domains of pain and sorrow. MARGa- 
RETHE, on the contrary, pleads guilty to the latter. In the 
poem entitled ‘‘Sonnenshein,”’ she rises higher than usual, 
but nowhere dees she attain Lovisr’s inward exaltation. From 
both, too, we have ballads and romances; from Lovisz also 
poetical tales, sagas, and legends. MAaRGARETHE opens with 
an original knightly romance, in which she combines much 
that is commonplace and even trivial; while Louise selects, 
for the first argument of her muse, a subject from 
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real life—the unfortunate poetess of France, Exise Mrr- 
ceur. Neither can MARrGARETHE ever become vigorous 
and energetic, as we find Loutse in the ‘‘ Lied der Schmidt 
von Liibeck.’’ Her interest is raised also by facts and cir- 
cumstances of the time, and under the title ‘‘ Der Eisenbahn’”’ 
we have some animated and inspiriting lines. Nothing that 
MARGARETHE has produced can be compared with these, or 
with the heartfelt little song ‘‘ Warum Scbliigt so lant mein 
Herz,’’ or even with the dazzling colours of ‘‘ Tinctora The- 
baica.”’ In conclusion, we must say that in respect of form 
LovtsE approaches perfection ; while MARGARETHE has much 
hardness of versification, and many blunders in rhythm to 
overcome; so that when weighed in the critical balance it 
might be said that the latter sinks where the former rises. 

This is the sum of our comparisons; a result which we 
inscribe with some little compunction ; but, in the conviction 
that impartiality is the soul of truth, we must trust that no 
Trojan war will be the consequence. In future, perhaps, we 
may guard against parallels of this nature, they are apt to be 
invidious ; meanwhile let us mention AMALIE VON WINTZIN- 
GERODE alone, and without the presence of any other deity. 
Heaven has not given to AMALIE a large or very brilliant 
domain in the kingdom of intelligence; rather a soft, contented, 
amicable, upward-looking heart ; but is not this enough of a 
gift? She gazes earnestly and deeply into the book of nature. 
The pictures which she paints from the great mother are true 
and faithful, nowhere is the colour laid on too thick or too 
thin ; the piety and resignation of her mind soon quells every 
complaint in its birth, as witness ‘‘ Sehnsucht.”” Her powers 
are in perfect harmony one with another, the understanding 
directing the phantasy and setting bounds to the fervour of 
imagination. ‘‘ Rath’ is a little poem of much grace; 
‘* Lebensbedingung ’’ we may also name as one among the best ; 
** Bitte,”’ ‘‘ Klage,’’ and ‘‘ Eutbehrtes Gluck,’”’ have a general 
tone of pleasing melancholy ; ‘‘ Ersatz” is a little poem of 
powerful feeling, and ‘‘ Die Ferne”’ is a beautiful song, well 
adapted for musical composition. 

Our fourth subject is an Anonyma, whose poetical fragments 
appear as ‘‘Erinnerungsgabe.’’ The preface informs us that 
Maria CLEeMENTINE evidenced in extreme youth great 
powers of poetical composition, that the presentiment of an 
early death was verified in her twenty-first year, and that in 
her last days she expressed the wish that her scattered poems 
should be collected and published. Her friends have performed 
this last request, and the result is before us. Were the case other- 
wise than what it is, we should say we had here the efforts of 
a young beginner, perhaps nct without talent, who, however, 
had not yet acquired a fine rhythmical ear, nor sufficient ac- 
quaintance with metre; meanwhile, a feeling of compassion, 
and the consciousness that the writer is now beyond all earthly 
judgment, brings the voice of criticism to silence. It would 
seem, from the poems, that she died of grief, brought on by 
disappointed affections. ‘They are all remarkable for a senti- 
ment of feverish longing for the quiet of the grave. In ‘“ Ver- 
nichtung’’ she utters a prayer that she may never wake 
again when once her eyes have closed in their death slumber. 
“*Die Macht der Liebe’’ may be ranked among her best pro- 
ductions ; here and there it surprises by force of imagination, 
bold and free, though the same tone of melancholy pervades 
the whole. ‘‘ Margarethe’s Brantkleid’’ is perhaps more 
original in its invention, and more direct in its influence upon 
the heart; but ‘‘ Das Heimroch”’ may be regarded as giving 
us more promise of the powers of the author had her life been 
less short, and her fate less melancholy. One closes the 
volume with a sigh, blended at the same time with a feeling of 
thankfulness, that death Aas given this aching heart the rest it 
needed. 

Very differently must we regard the name of ELIzaBEetH 
Ku.Man, the fifth in our female gallery. She also disap- 
peared in the bloom of years, but not weary of life—not long- 
ing for the calm of the grave like Marta CLEMENTINE, but 
rather trembling before death as before the destroyer of all 
coming joys—all future fame. 

ExisaBeTH KuitMAn was born at Petersburg in the year 
1808. Her father, Boris Feoporowircu KuiMAN, died 
when she was very young, leaving an unprovided widow with 
two daughters and seven sons, of the latter of whom five fell 
on the field of battle for the liberation of Germany. The 


Her biography precedes this edition of her collected poems. 
We know not whether Herr von GrossHeINricu or her 
preceptor is the author of this little memoir. ALEXANDER 
NikiTEenko published a more lengthy biography of this young 
genius some time since at Petersburg. E.isaBeTH’s mind 
developed itself so early and so strongly that it was the fear of 
her friends this extraordinary precocity would produce effects 
injurious to her physical powers. At three years of age the 
child evidenced with a strong disposition to the marvellous, 
powers of quick observation, and an imagination which 
peopled the inanimate world with a thousand strange 
and wonderful beings. Her mether, mistress alike of the 
German and Russian languages, was her first and most ex- 
cellent instructress, it was only to be regretted that her limited 
circumstances disabled her from devoting more to the edu- 
cation of this promising child. ‘The preceptor who afterwards 
attended her, recognised in her at once that power of develop- 
ment which would work its way under the most disadvan- 
tageous conditions, and that all which remained for him to do 
was to remove every obstacle from her path. 

She began with writing grammar, &c.; to these followed 
history and geography. In her ninth year he first made her 
acquainted with poetry, by means of the works of GeLLERT, 
GessNER, and MaTtutsonn. At the same time she received 
instruction in the French language. Although her tutor had 
carefully abstained from giving her any idea of rhyme or 
metre, she secretly composed and transcribed verses. Her 
first efforts, such as must be expected from a child of nine, 
are only interesting as specimens of youthful simplicity. 
Italian, also, she studied at this period, and, at the end of 
three months, was capable of reading the ‘‘ Jerusalem De- 
livered,’’ which, on her tenth birthday, was given to her in 
gingerbread, and with which she was so delighted that she 
committed much of it to memory. From a friend of her 
father’s, an Englishman, she learnt the English language, in 
which Mitton was her hero. The councillor Meper, like- 
wise a long-tried friend of her lost parent, establishing him- 
self at Petersburg, allowed Exisanetu to study music, 
drawing, and dancing with his two daughters, he himself in- 
structing them in physics, botany, mineralogy, and ma- 
thematics. But the more vigour and energy she lent to these 
various pursuits, the more irresistibly she felt drawn back to 
her favourite art, poetry. With rhyme she was never per- 
fectly at ease, feeling herself more at home in antique metres ; 
all imitation was held up to her abhorrence. If we glance 
through her first productions, we shall find them to be de- 
voted to the surrounding world ; that is to say, to so much of the 
world as was presented to her confined sphere of observation. 
The next division of her poems shews manifest progress in 
her powers; she breaks through her immediate trammels, 
feels that all nature lies before her, and selects a higher range ; 
still she finds all rhyme only a trammel to her spirit and its 
manifestations. There are among her efforts at this period 
three which, in particular, received the approbation of GoETHE. 
In her thirteenth year, her insatiable love of knowledge led 
her to learn the Latin language. By means of her acquaint- 
ance with the French and Italian idioms, a few months enabled 
her to master its difficulties. 

But she was not satisfied here. The praise her tutor had 
bestowed upon Homer made such an impression upon her, 
that she determined not to rest until she could read the works 
of the blind singer of Chios in the original. He sympathized 
in her anxiety, and, with his assistance, again in three months 
she could, having commenced with the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
understand the whole of the New Testament. Then followed 
instruction in the Grecian dialects, and her willing preceptor 
compiled a succinct grammar for her especial use. A Russian 
priest, one of her friends, was on his birthday surprised by 
her sending him a Latin poem ; and not only, from affection, 
taught her the Sclavonian language, but also instructed her in 
singing. On the completion of her thirteenth year she had 
terminated a prose translation of ‘‘ Anacreon’’ in five, and a 
metrical version in her three favourite languages—Russian, 
German, and Italian. Her study of Homer was then consi- 
derably advanced. BartuEeLemy’s ‘‘ Travels of the Young 
Anacharsis,’”? and Pausantas’s ‘‘ Account of Greece,’’ were 
likewise known by her, from beginning to end. At this time, 
discussion arose as to her future peospects ; for although her 





eldest sister married. ExisaBeTH was the youngest child. 


inclination for art was apparent and indisputable, her mother 
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rationally considered other means more calculated to enppert | 
her in the world. Her tutor, however, was of opinion that | 
ELISABETH was born to be a poet, and, to bring the mother 
in his views, he sent, through a friend, several of her poems | 
to Gorrne, and asimilar packet to Jean Paut, at Baireuth. | 
The first intimated to her that he prophesied her future fame | 
and distinction in the pursuit of literature, in whatever lan- 

guage she might select as her medium. A somewhat similar | 
judgment was passed upon her by Jean Paut, in his own | 
peculiar style ; and later, Jonann Hernrica Voss expressed 

great admiration of her talents as a translator. 

The Empress Exisanern, to whom her ‘ Anacreon”’ had 
been sent, presented her with an elegant fermoir, and the 
more substantial and useful gift of a pension of 200 roubles 
for the three following years. As pastime, during her studies 
of Homer, she learnt Spanish, Portuguese, and modern 
Greek. Thus convinced of her love for knowledge, language, 
and art, her mother, tutor, and friends resolved she should 
devote herself to the instruction of youth. But Heaven dic- 
tated otherwise. The 7th of November, 1824, saw the inun- 
dation of Petersburg. Anxiety, terror, cold, and damp, 
worked destructively on her highly-excitable frame: she fell 
ill, grew better, experienced a relapse, and, violently as she 
struggled with the grim monster, the expiration of a year saw 
her rapidly sinking. Exisanera died on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

The Empress ALEXANDRIA FeopoRowNA commanded a 
monument of Carrara marble to be erected over her grave, by 
the hand of a young Italian sculptor. A lithograph of this | 
monument adorns the collection of her poems, together with a 
beautiful profile of the young authoress. The inscriptions on 
the monument are in the eleven languages which she under- 
stood. 

We have before mentioned that this volume not only con- 
tains her poems, but many specimens of her powers as aj} 
translator ; for instance, a translation of the tragedies of | 
OsERow, a translation of two of ALrreri’s tragedies into | 
German, of Trrarre’s fables from the Spanish, passages 
from CAMoEN’s Lusiade, from the Paradise Lost, and Para- 
dise Regained, many poems of Merasrasio, all in the Ger- 
man language; tales and legends into the Russian, some of 
these last are original, as the ‘‘ Sternchen,”’ ‘‘ Altern Liebe,”’ 
and some others. ‘‘ Der Jasmin,’’ ‘‘ Die Biene,’’ and ‘‘ Die 
Zwillingsbruder,”’ which perhaps are among the most beautiful, 
and are of themselves sufficient to prove her powers of appro- 
priating to herself the customs and feelings of other countries. 
Her last labour a few days before her death, was the translation 
of some modern Greek songs. With this untiring activity 
what might she not have performed, had but her life been of a 
little longer duration! But such is the course of nature; an 
early bloom, an early decay ; a brilliant rise, a rapid fall; a 
precocious attainment of the object of life, while the hand 
that is extended for other gain, is seized upon by Death, and 
dragged down into an early grave. Is it not though, probable, 
that added years might but prove the hopes so extravagantly 
raised to be doomed to disappointment ? 

The sixth lyrical lady whom we have to name is FravLEIN 
Luise von LinDENFELs, who comes before us in a small 
volume of earnest and serious poems, ‘‘ Bilder des Lebens und | 
der Natur, in einfucken ernsten Dichtungen.”’ Her work is, | 
with a feeling of piety {and admiration, addressed to Herr 
WirsueL, author of the ‘‘ Morgen und Abend Opfer.’’ Too 
much imitation of this well-known writer is evident through- 
out ; and not imitation of him alone, but of many other poets, 
of which she herself is confessedly conscious, by the excuses 
she brings forward on this account. It struck us, while 
perusing this volume, as a great pity that the authoress is a | 
lady and not a man, in the latter case she would doubtless 
prove an ornament to any philosophical chair, or at least be- 
come a most distinguished orator and preacher. The little 
pedantries and prosaic elements scattered through these verses 
would there be in their proper places. 

Finis coronat opus! exclaim we, at number seven. Num- 
ber seven, is the work of ANNETTE Fre1IN von Dhkoste- 
Hvsnor, a genuine woman, delicate, graceful, and highly 
cultivated. The privileges of poetry were bestowed upon her 
from her very birth. We may, perhaps, discover in these 
poetical confessions and self-examinations a faint trace of 














assumed modesty, but a merciful critic will overlook this, in 





consideration of the intellectual power stamped on every line ; 
and not only must we hand the wreath to her among the 
seven, but declare her to be indisputably the first among the 
living poetesses of Germany. Did we not read on the title- 
page ‘‘ Gedichte von Annette,’’ scarcely should we have 
believed them to emanate from the pen of a woman; and this 
idea would be generated, not from the Latin heads to many of 
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the poems, but from their rich powers of thought, their 
depth of reflection, the choice of subjects, and the strong 
classical language. To read, for instance, ‘‘ An die Weltber- 
besserung,”’ it is difficult to imagine it has sprung froma 
feminine hand. In representing pictures of nature, her pencil 
is dipped in colours which she alone can have mixed, For 
an example of her great skill in this respect, we need only 
mention ‘‘ Die Lerche.’’ Here and there she somewhat re- 
minds us of Waiter Scotr’s highly painted scenery of the 
Highlands, without, however, at all implicating her originality. 
Nevertheless, as all human labours must of necessity bear the 
marks of their incompleteness and unavoidable defects, a fact 
which the poetess herself must recognise, so these works bear 
within them some errors which we are bound to expose to our 
readers. In the first place, then, it strikes us, that she is not 
always correct and clear in her application of terms, thus 
weakening the effect of her most beautiful images or her finest 
thoughts. As an instance, we may refer to the close of ‘‘ Alte 
und neue Kindersucht,’’ which requires repeated reading to 
comprehend. Others, such as ‘‘Das Vierzehnjiihrige Herz,”’ 
and ‘‘ Der Brief ans der Heimath’’ are brilliant and piquant. 
Her powers are perhaps less vigorous when she approaches the 
epic. The last part of the collection bears the title of Ballads. 
Among them “‘ Der Graue’’ must be named as a cleverly-told 
story; and ‘* Die Schwestern’’ as equally admirable, though 
in another way. We cannot as much esteem the four tales at 
theclose of the volume. She degenerates there from the 
gifted poet into the trivial and wearying tale-teller. These 
defects, however, take but little from her rare talents and 
manly vigour; while her individuality will only appear in 
stronger relief, if we shall have led the reader to acknowledge, 
after our exposition of their various merits and demerits, that 
these lyrical ladies are no commonplace seven. 

We ought not to close this notice without referring to an- 
other volume from the pen of Lovurse von Piornnies, Ein 
fremder Strauss,’’ as the title runs; a collection of lyrics, from 
French and English poets, rendered into the German. She 
classes her translations from the works of Vicror Hvco, 
Berancer, Casimir DetavicNe, Macautry, LAnpon, 
Sourney, Monrcomery, CHATEAUBRIAND, THos. Moore, 
M. Howirr, PercivaLt, LAMArTINE, DELPHINE Gay, 
Countess BLessincTton, Rosert Burns, DessorpEs VAL- 
MORE, CAMPBELL, FericiA Hemans, Water Scorr, 
and others of both countries, more or less distinguished, under 
the titles of laurels, oriental roses, cypresses, grapes, roses 
and forget-me-nots, lotos, lilies, and poppies. Not contented 
with gathering from the gardens of France and England, she 
culls a few flowers from the poetical Flora of the Netherlands ; 
and in this she has done well, for but few of us are acquainted 
with the poetical treasures of our Belgic neighbours. Among 
them we may name *‘ Hermanns Standbild,’’ by PRuDENS VAN 
Dvyse,’a Flemish poet; ‘‘ Holland, der Sitz der Schiffahrt,”’ 
by Hetmenrs; “‘ Die geheimniss volle Lilie,’ a legend from 
the Flemish of Van KerckHove; and, as conclusion, the 
first scene of VonDEL’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ the classical 
beauty of which only excites in us the greater astonishment, 
when we remember that it was written two centuries and a 
half ago; in fact, before Mitron’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” We 
cannot but be gratified by hearing that this lady intends pub- 
lishing a larger collection of Flemish poetry, a task for which 
her knowledge of the language and literature of the Nether- 
lands peculiarly qualifies her. 
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Wilkes’s United States Exploring Expedition. 
(Continued from puge 708.) 
On the same day that Captain Wilkes left Orange Harbour, 
the Peacock and Flying-Fish sailed together, steering towards 
the ne plus ullra of Cook. The two vessels were soon sepa- 
rated by bad weather. Captain Hudson had the satisfaction 
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of seeing the first display of the Aurora Australis on the 15th 
of March. The first iceberg was seen on the 11th; after this 
date, their continually increasing number brought fogs, at- 
tended by snow-storms and heavy gales. Through the dense 
vapour, the noise of the sea was frequently heard beating upon 
icebergs close aboard; and loud sounds like thunder were 
occasionally heard, caused probably by the disruption, or 
change of position, of these floating islands. An icy barrier, 
extending over one quarter of the horizon, was in sight on the 
22nd. Several successive days were passed in sailing in a sea 
thickly studded with icebergs, and obscured by fogs and heavy 
storms of snow. On the 25th a meridian observation was ob- 
tained, the first for six days; the latitude proved to be sixty- 
eight degrees south ; and on the same evening, to the great 
joy of all, the Flying-Fish joined company. * * * We shall 
pass hastily over the chapters relating to Chili and Peru. 
The naturalists and some of the officers visited Santiago, and 
Mr. Couthouy and Mr, Dana made a hasty trip to the mines 
of San Felipe. The account of the excursion of Mr. Picker- 
ing and Mr. Rich into the interior of Peru presents a lively 
picture of the inhabitants, and of the difficulties that beset the 
traveller in that country, reminding us of the journal of Lieu- 
tenant Smythe. At the village of Banos, their eggs were 
cooked in three minutes in the hot spring from which the 
town derives its name. The heat of the water must have 
been near the boiling point at that elevation, the place being 
ten thousand feet above the level of thesea. * * * On 
the 15th of July, 1839, the squadron left Callao, where, 
as well as at Valparaiso, the magnetic and astronomical ob- 
servatories had been set up, and the scientific corps had pursued 
their avocations with unceasing industry. The number of the 
vessels was now diminished by two; the store-ship Relief had 
been sent home by the way of the Sandwich Islands and Port 
Jackson ; and the little Sea-Gull, 
Familiar with the wave, and free 
As if its own white foam were she, 

had drooped her wing under the fierce tempest. 

The Society Islands are so well known, through Mr. Ellis’s 
‘* Polynesian Researches,’’ that we shall pass at once to the 
Samoan group, the next scene of the combined labours of the 
squadron. On the passage thither, Bellinghausen’s and Rose 
Islands, both uninhabited, were visited; the birds were so 
tame at these places as to suffer themselves to be removed from 
the nest by hand. 


The survey of the Samoan or Navigator’s group was begun 
in the early part of October. The Vincennes anchored in 
in Pago-pago, in the island of Tutuila, a harbour remarkable 
for its safety and beauty. This spot was the scene of an 
attack upon the boats of the unfortunate La Perouse, which 
resulted in the massacre of M. de Langle, and several of his 
men: Captain Wilkes speaks well of the inhabitants :-— 


The women are far from good looking, with the exception of 
some of the younger ones. They are remarkably domestic and 
virtuous, exhibiting a strange contrast to those of Tahiti. Here 
the marriage tie is respected, and parents are extremely fond of 
their offspring. 

The idea of comfort of an inhabitant of Tutuila is by no 
means limited :— 


According to old Toa (a principal chief), a native is in a com- 
fortable condition, when he has a good house; a well-made 
visiting canoe; a neat, handy, large, and well-formed woman for 
awife; a taro-patch with a good fence ; cocoa-nut, and bread- 
fruit trees, with a reasonable number of pigs. 


The happy state of the island is due to the exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Murray who is represented by Captain Wilkes as 
‘an amiable as well as a truly pious man,’’ and eminently 
prosperous in his mission. ‘‘ He is one of the missionaries 
engaged in translating the Bible, many parts of which are now 
completed, and extensively used by the natives, many of whom 
read and write well.’’ 

At Upolu, a native called Tuval, charged with the murder 
of Edward Cavenaugh, of New Bedford, had been arrested by 
Captain Hudson. He was brought to trial before the chiefs, 
and his guilt being fully proved, he was taken on board the 
Vincennes as a prisoner, and subsequently landed upon Wallis 
Island. The proceedings of the council are interesting and 
agreeably told. 








The primitive dress of the Samoans is merely a short apron, 
and a girdle of leaves tied round the loins. Tatooing, the 
chief ornament, is almost exclusively confined to the men, the 
females being permitted to have only a few lines printed on 
the hands and body. The women are regarded with great 
consideration, however ; a remarkable proof of which is to be 
found in the law that formerly punished adultery with death. 
The narrative describes the Samoan games, dances, and songs; 
one of the latter celebrates the arrival of the Papalangi, or 
white men. 

Captain Wilkes concludes his very interesting notices of 
these people by an account of their fonos, or meetings of 
business, which are conducted with great dignity and deco- 
rum. In order to prevent a waste of time or words, « 
prompter at the side of the speaker occasionally reminds him 
of the subjects to be debated. So useful a practice might be 
advantageously imitated elsewhere. * * * As the vessels 
were separated by storms soon after leaving Sydney, it will be 
most convenient to follow each one in distinct course. On 
the night of the 11th of January, 1840, the further progress 
of the Vincennes and Porpoise to the southward was arrested 
by a compact barrier of ice, enclosing large, square icebergs. 
The Peacock arrived at the barrier on the 15th. ‘* On the 
13th,’’ says Captain Hudson, ‘‘ there was no occasion to light 
the binnacle lamps, as newspaper print could be read at mid- 
night.’’? On the 22nd, the Peacock was the first to obtain 
undoubted proof of the vicinity of land by sounding in 500, 
and afterwards in 320, fathoms of water, the lead bringing up 
mud and a stone. Bottom was found again on the 24th in 
800 fathoms ; but further discoveries were arrested by a fearful 
accident, that threatened the destruction of the vessel. 

This accident compelled Captain Hudson to return to Syd- 
ney immediately ; aud on examination, when the ship was 
hauled up for repairs, it was found that she was much strained 
throughout, and that her stern was chafed to within one and 
a half inches of the wood-ends. Having a long voyage still to 
perform through a tempestuous sea, the safe return of the 
vessel under such circumstances was but little less wonderful 
than that of the Terror, Captain Back’s ship, in 1836-7. 

We return to the Vincennes. -This ship had experienced a 
constant gale from the 28th to the 3lst of January, with the 
land in plain sight, fortified by its impassable barrier of ice. 
More than one hundred icebergs, varying in length from one 
quarter of a mile to three miles, covered the sea in all direc- 
tians; and at 8 p.m. of the latter date, a violent snow-storm 
limited the view to within three or four hundred feet from the 
ship. 


The cold was severe, and every spray that touched the ship 
was immediately converted into ice. At 9 p.m., the barometer 
still falling and the gale increasing, we reduced sail to close- 
reefed fore and main topsails, reefed foresail and trysails, under 
which we passed numerous icebergs, some to windward, and 
some to leeward of us. At 10h. 30m. we found ourselves thickly 
beset with them, and had many narrow escapes; the excitement 
became intense; it required a constant change of helm to avoid 
those close aboard ; and we were compelled to press the ship 
with canvass in order to escape them, by keeping her to wind. 
ward. We thus passed close aloug their weather sides, and dis- 
tinctly heard the roar of the surf dashing against them, We had, 
from time to time, glimpses of their obscure outline, appearing 
as though immediately above us. After many escapes, I found 
the ship so covered with ice, and the watch so powerless in ma- 
naging her, that a little after midnight, on the 29th, I had all 
hands called. Scarcely had they been reported on deck, when ‘it 
was made known to me that the gunner, Mr. Williamson, had 
fallen, broken his ribs, and otherwise injured himself, on the icy 
deck. 

The gale at this moment was awful. We found we were 
passing large masses of drift-ice, and ice-islands became more 
numerous. At alittle after one o’clock it was terrific, and the 
sea was now so heavy, that I was obliged to reduce sail still fur- 
ther; the fore and main topsails were clewed up, the former 
was furled; but the latter being a new sail, much difficulty was 
found in securing it. 

A seaman, by the name of Brooks, ia endeavouring to execute 
the order to furl, got on the lee yard-arm, and the sail, having 
blown over the yard, prevented his return. Not being aware of 
his position until it was reported to me from the forecastle, he 
remained there some time. On my seeing him he appeared stiff, 
and clinging to the yard and lift. Spilling-lines were at once 
rove, and an officer with several men sent aloft to rescue him, 
which they succeeded in doing by passing a bowline around his 
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body, and dragging him into the top. He was almost frozen 
to death. Several of the best men were completely exhausted 
with cold, fatigue, and excitement, and were sent below. This 
added to our anxieties, and but little hope remained to me of 
escaping. I felt that neither prudence nor foresight could avail 
in protecting the ship and crew. All that could be done was 
to be prepared for any emergency, by keeping every one at his 
station. 

We were swiftly dashing on, for I felt it necessary to keep the 
ship under rapid way through the water, to enable her to steer 
and work quickly. Suddenly many voices cried out, “Ice 
ahead !’’ then ‘‘ On the weather bow!’’ and again, ‘‘ On the lee 
bow and abeam !”’ All hope of escape seemed in a moment to 
vanish ; return we could not, as large ice-islands had just been 

to leeward: so we dashed on, expecting every moment the 
crash. The ship in an instant, from having her lee guns under 
water, rose upright; and so close were we passing to leeward of 
one of these huge islands, that our trysails were almost thrown 
aback by the eddy wind. The helm was put up to pay the ship 
off, but the proximity of those under our lee bade me keep my 
course. All was now still except the distant roar of the wild 
storm, that was raging behind, before, and above us; the sea 
was in great agitation, and both officers and men were in the 
highest degree excited. The ship continued her way, and as we 
proceeded, a glimmering of hope arose, for we accidentally had 
hit upon a clear passage between two large ice-islands, which in 
fine weather we should not dare to have ventured through. The 
suspense endured while making our way between them was in- 
tense, but of short duration ; and my spirits rose as I heard the 
whistling of the gale grow louder and louder before us, as we 
emerged from the passage. We had escaped an awful death, and 
were again tempest-tossed. 


We now accompany the explorers to Tonga, one of the 
Friendly Islands, where the whole squadron met again on the 
lst of May. Here they were struck with the superiority of 
the natives over the New Zealanders, with their cheerfulness, 
the number and healthy state of the children, and the beauty 
and correct deportment of the women. Captain Wilkes found 
the Christians and ‘‘ Devil’s men’’ about to make war with 
each other, and offered his mediation, which was gladly ac- 
cepted. This led to the convention of a council, the descrip- 
tion of which, and of the two kings, Josiah and George, is 
very interesting, The commander was unsuccessful in his 
efforts to preserve peace, which he attributes to the intolerance 
of the missionaries, who were ‘‘ evidently more inclined to 
have the war continue, than desirous that it should be puta 
stop to; viewing it, in fact, as a means of propagating the 
gospel.” The ‘* Narrative’ speaks well of the prosperity of 
this mission. A printing-press has been in operation since 
1832; ‘‘ great numbers of both sexes read and write, and a 
few had been taught the rules of arithmetic, and the principles 
of geography.’’ But some instances of narrow-mindedness 
and religious intolerance are related, which, if not exaggerated, 
certainly dishonour the sacred cause of the preachers, and the 
name of the Master who sent them. 

The population of the Friendly Islands is about 18,500, of 
whom 4,500 are converts, and 2,500 members of the church. 

We now approach the Viti, or Feejee, Islands, to which the 
squadron devoted much more time and labour than to any 
other of the Polynesian groups; more than three months, 
counting from May to the middle of August, 1840, having 
been occupied with the survey of the several clusters combined 
under this name. It is a very important and interesting part 
of the cruise, not only on account of the work done, but for 
the events that occurred there. Captain Wilkes has well im- 
proved the means afforded by his long stay at these islands, 
for becoming acquainted with the character, habits, and so- 
cial condition of the people. Our hasty and brief notice can- 
not do justice to his full and very entertaining narrative; but 
we will endeavour to present a slight sketch of this group, and 
of the most prominent events that oecurred during the stay of 
the squadron. 

The Viti, or Feejee group, situated between the latitudes of 
153° and 193° South, and the longitudes of 177° East and 178° 
West, comprises, besides numerous reefs and shoals, one hun- 
dred and fifty islands, sixty-five of which are inhabited. The 
inhabitants number about one hundred and thirty thousand. 
They are distinguished above all the Polynesian tribes, except- 
ing, perhaps, the inhabitants of Byron’s and Drammond’s 
islands, for treachery and cruelty. They are described as 
generally above the middle height, the chiefs being tall and 
well made, but the lower classes exhibiting the meagreness of 





frame and meanness of appearance belonging to a state of 
slavish vassalage among a rude people. The common com- 
plexion is a shade between the black and the copper-coloured ; 
but both extremes are to be seen. The hair and beard of a 
Feejee chief are carefully preserved, and when dressed con- 
stitute his greatest pride. The office of barber is one of dig- 
nity ; his hands are tabooed from all other employments, and 
he is not even allowed to feed himself. The household of a 
great chief comprises several of these important personages. 
The hair is frizzled and made to stand erect, extending several 
inches from the head ; a piece of tapa, as fine as tissue-paper, 
is then wound round it, as a protection from dust., When to this 
is added the tapa round the loins, the ordinary dress of the men 
is complete. Instead of the tapa, the women wear round the 
waist a band made from the bark of a tree, the fibres of the 
lower part being separated. Contrary to the customs of the 
other islands, tattooing is confined to the females, who regard 
it as a passport to the other world. They also adorn their 
persons with flowers. Both sexes disfigure their bodies with 
black and red pigments, anoint themselves with the offensive 
cocoa-nut oil, and bore the lobes of the ears, distending the 
loose flesh by inserting rolls of tapa, pieces of wood, or shells, 
into the holes. The chiefs wear around the neck a shell, or a 
necklace made of beads, whale’s teeth, or the human teeth 
taken from the victims of their cannibal feasts. They spend 
much time in ornamenting their persons, and ‘ will sit for 
hours witha small sixpenny looking-glass, admiring themselves 
with great delight.”’ 

The Feejeans are divided into a number of tribes, and in 
each tribe there are five distinct orders of society—kings, 
chiefs, warriors, landholders, and slaves, the last being in a 
most abject condition. War is the,smost honourable occupa- 
tion, and is declared in a formal manner by a herald whose 
office is held sacred. He is received with great ceremony by 
the adverse party, to whom he says, on taking leave, ‘‘ Good 
bye, it is war ;’’ the usual reply is, ‘ It is well, return home.” 
Then the hostilities commence, and are conducted with all the 
treachery and cruelty of savage warfare. The successful party 
brings home the victims who are to supply the sacrifices to the 
gods, and furnish the cannibal feasts. _ ; 

Captain Wilkes insists, that ‘‘the eating of human flesh is 
not confined to the cases of sacrifice, but is practised from 
habit and taste ;’’ and he supports this opinion by some dis- 
gusting details, which we will spare the reader. We have no 
intention of calling in question his statements concerning all 
that passed under his own observation ; but we do not per- 
ceive that he cites any authentic case, where the subjects might 
not be regarded as enemies captured or slain in battle, or as 
religious sacrifices. To dwell upon the religious opinions of 
these people would be merely to repeat what is well known. 
There is a belief, common to all savages, in good and evil 
spirits; the power of each, and the manner and extent to 
which the latter are propitiated, depend upon the native cha- 
racter. As the Feejeans are remarkably fierce and cruel, their 
religious ceremonies are attended with practices even exceed- 
ing in horror those of which we have such a thrilling picture 
in the history of the native Mexicans. 

The idea, that, after death, they will retain the condition 
of body and health enjoyed at the time of their decease, 
leads to the customs of killing aged people, and of self-immo- 
lation to escape from decrepitude and disease. Parents, when 
they are advanced in years, notify their children that the period 
has arrived when they ought to die. A feast is prepared, 
the friends bringing presents, and the ceremonies of mourning 
customary at a funeral are performed. The victim selects the 
spot for the grave, and the mode of his death, which is gene- 
rally strangling or burying alive. A parting kiss from all the 
friends is the signal for placing him in the grave, which, after 
being covered with sticks and earth is trodden down. The son 
visits the spot at night, and lays upon it a piece of ava-root, 
called the ‘‘ vei-tala,’’ or farewell. Notwithstanding all this, 
Mr. Hunt, the missionary, assured Captain Wilkes that the 
Feejeans were dutiful and kind to their parents, and that this 
custom was regarded as so great a proof of affection that the 
children alone were permitted to perform it. A voluntary 
death is preferred to the prospect of a life afflicted with 
disease. Persons accidentally maimed, and deformed children, 
are generally destroyed. Messrs. Hunt and Lythe, mission- 
aries, said they had known only one instance of a natural 
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death during their residence on the island. The death of a chief 
is celebrated by the sacrifice of his wives, his slaves, and even 
his children. ‘‘ At the funeral of the late king, Ulivou, which 
was witnessed by Mr. Cargill, his five wives and a daughter 
were strangled.’ The rites attending the death and burial of 
a great chief are related by Captain Wilkes in minute detail. 
Here, as at most of the islands, the infliction of some lasting 
injury upon the person, the loss of a joint, for example, re- 
cords the permanent grief of the individual. 

The traits and customs to which we have hastily alluded are 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Narrative ’’ by anecdotes and circumstan- 
tial relations of the deepest interest. Our principal purpose 
is to excite the curiosity of the reader, by giving an outline. of 
this novel form of savage life, and to direct his attention to 
the book itself, where it is portrayed in full proportions and 
striking colours. Without stopping, then, to dwell upon the 
domestic life of the Feejeans, and even passing without notice 
the redoubted Paddy Connel, an Irish resident of Ovolau, with 
whose vagabond history and prolific ambition Captain Wilkes 
regales the reader, though of the former he tells us, that 
“‘ he did not believe a word of it ’” himself, we will pass to 
the two most important events that transpired during the stay 
of the squadron in this savage region. 

(To be continued.) 








THE TOURIST. 

{All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, end the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of THe Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 

A Hand-Book for Lewes, Historical and Descriptive: with 
Notices of the recent Discovery at the Priory. By Marx 
Antony Lower. London: J. R. Smith. 

Tuis is stated to be the first guide to Lewes ever presented 

to the public. Certainly the task could not have been in- 

trusted to better hands than those of Mr. Lower, whose anti- 
quarian lore has been already proclaimed in so many forms. 

Mr. Horsriztp’s History of Lewes is an established autho- 

rity, but this is intended to be in the nature of a guide. 

Such a work is not a subject for criticism, therefore we can 
do no more than recommend it to all strangers visiting the 
town to which it is devoted; and to shew the sort of infor- 
mation it contains, we take a few of the more curious facts 
Collected by the researches of Mr. Lower. 

Among the curious customs recited in Domesday-book are 
these :— : 

It is stated that every buyer and seller of a horse within the 
borough paid one penny to the mayor: the purchaser of a man 
—for be it remembered that under the Feudal Law servants 
were bought and sold, as negro slaves lately were in our colonies 
-—the purchaser of a man paid 4d. as toll; a murderer ex- 
piated his crime for 7s. 4d. and an adulterer for 8s. 4d.; a run- 
away forfeited alike sum. Of these and other forfeitures the 
king received two parts, and the earl, as feudal lord, a third. 
Lewes is estimated at this period to have contained 377 houses, 
and thus the population, reckoning five persons to a house, must 
have been less than 1900 souls. 


Mr.. Lower has collected some curious epitaphs found in 
the churchyards in Lewes. 


SIRE JOHAN, COUNT DE GAREYN, GYST ycy, &c. 
John Earl of Warren’s buried here: 
May mercy his flown spirit cheer ! 
For his repose whoever prays, 
Gains an indulgence of 3000 days. 


ON SIR NICHOLAS PELHAM. 

Here under lye buried the bodies of Sir Nicholas Pelham, 
Knight, (Son of Sir Wm. Pelham, of Laughton,) and Dame 
Anne, his wife, daughter of John Sackvile, Esq. grandfather of 
the Right Hon. Tho. (late) Earl of Dorset. They had issue six 
sonnes and four daughters. 

His vai" proofe, his manlie vertue’s prayse 
Cannot be marshall’d in this narrow roome; 
His brave exploit in great King Henry’s dayes 
Among the worthy hath a worthier tombe: 
What t'me the French sought to have sack’t Sea-Foord, 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboord. 

Obiit 15. Decembris, anno Dai, 1559. 

Aetatis suze, 44. 





Here is the tomb of the celebrated Wu.ttam HunTINGTON, 
with this curious epitaph :— 


Here lies the Coalheaver, beloved of his God, but abhorred of 
men: the omniscient Judge, at the grand assize, shall ratify and 
confirm this to the confusion of many thousands; for England 
and its metropolis shall know that there hath been a prophet 
among them. W.H: SS. [Sinner Saved.] 








ART. 

A cast of the group still remaining on the western pediment of 
the Parthenon has been recently added to the treasures of the 
Elgin-room, in the British Museum. 

ANCIENT PAINTING IN CARPENTERS'-HALL.—An inte- 
resting discovery has just been made on the western wall of Car- 
penters’-hall, London-wall. The hall has recently been used as 
a carpet warehouse, and is now being fitted up as an office, or 
station, for some railway company. A workman employed in 
repairing the room accidentally discovered that a portion of the 
dais end of the hall had been painted, and he succeeded in re« 
moving several coats of plastering so as not to injure the con- 
cealed decoration. On Wednesday several members of the com- 
mittee of the British Archeological Association examined this 
work of ancient art, and considered it so interesting that they 
ordered tracings and drawings to be prepared forthwith, Mr. 
Pocock, the chairman of the Carpenters’ Company, and Mr. 
Jupp, the clerk, affording every assistance. The painting is 
almost three feet in depth, and extends the entire width of the 
wall. It is divided into four subjects, all bearing allusion to the 
craft of carpenters. The first represents God ordering Noah to 
build the ark, and the consequent progress of the work. The 
second is a group of several figures, with a regal personage en- 
throned, who bears a remarkable resemblance to Henry VIII. 
An inscription acquaints us that the picture is intended for Ki 
Josias ordering the money collected in the temple to be deliv 
to the carpenters for repairing the building. The third exhibits 
Joseph at work at his trade; Mary is seated beside him busily 
engaged in spinning, and the child Jesus, with a halo round his 
head, is picking up the chips and putting them into a basket. 
The fourth subject is Jesus teaching in the Temple. These 
paintings are executed in distemper, and are an excellent illus- 
tration of this art in the time of Henry VIII. the obvious period 
of their execution. 





A Manual of Music: containing a Popular Sketch of its Rise 
and Progress in all Countries, and a comprehensive Vade 


Mecum of Musical Science. London, 1846. Cradock 
and Co. 
ALREADY, during the progress of its publication in parts, we 
have noticed this work as being admirably adapted to convey 
to the student of music as an art that knowledge which so few 
possess,—namely, its history. - Here it will be found related 
briefly, indeed, but in a very interesting form. The first part 
narrates the progress of music on the continent of Europe, 
from the earliest ages to the present time; the second presents 
the history of music in England, Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
land ; and the third is devoted to instructions in singing and 
playing on the piancforte; while an appendix explains in fami- 
liar language and intelligible shape the theory of sound, an ac- 
quaintance with which is essential to an accomplished musi- 
cian and interesting to every body. This little volume will be 
a useful addition to the musical library, and should be read in 


schools. 


The City of London Quadrilles. 
G. J. O. ALLMAN. 
The Amicable Quadrilles. Composed by G. J.O. ALLMAN. 
London: Lewis and Co. 
The Royal Polka. By Grorce J.O. ALLMAN. 
Lewis and Co. 

Very acceptable at this Christmas time will be music which 

embodies the spirit of the dance; which one cannot hear with- 

out a wish to mingle with the throng; which will not permit the 

dancer to lounge through the quadrille, but will compel him, 

nolens volens, to trip it merrily, as if it were a pleasure and not 

atask. Such are these quadrilles and this polka of Mr. Att- 

MAN’s, which can be confidently recommended as among the 
best contributions to the pleasures of the seascn. 


Composed by 


London : 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





Frencu Prays, St. James’s THEATRE.— M. LAFONT, 
after a series of performances which, considering the state 
of the non-season have been remarkably successful, con- 
cluded his engagement on Monday evening, on which occasion 
he appeared in two of his favoured characters, Austerlitz, in 
Catherine, ou La Croix d’Or, and as Le Chevalier du Guet. He 
is succeeded by Madame ALBERT, who made her first appear- 
ance on Friday evening. We shall notice her début next week. 
The misfortune that befel this amiable lady and most accom- 
plished actress last year, deprived our public of the anticipated 
delight of seeing her in the season of 1844. We earnestly invite 
our friends for their own sakes to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity. Mademoiselle MARTELLEUR has appeared 
in a highly popular and effective part, Madame de Silly, in Une 
Femme de Quarante Ans. 

HAYMARKET.—Mr. WEBSTER has concluded an engagement 
with Miss CusHMAN and her sister, for a limited number of 
nights, and the result promises to yield his spirited enterprise a 
rich harvest in current coin of the realm. There were crammed 
houses both on Monday and on Wednesday to witness Romeo and 
Juliet, with Miss CUSHMAN as the enamoured Montagu, and her 
sister as Juliet. Miss CUSHMAN’S very high capacity is too 
well known to our readers to render it necessary for us to say more 
than that in the character she has assumed, she fully sustained 
the honourable reputation she has acquired amongst us. 
Her sister, a handsome gir], of much natural talent, and evi- 
dently an enthusiast of the noble art, plays Juliet wellnigh as 
ably as we have ever seen it played. Mr. H. Hows is the Mer- 
cutio of the tragedy, and played the part airily and with a good 
deal of spirit ; he seemed, as men should seem, animated rather 
than depressed by the recollection of the perfect embodiment 
which the part met with at the hands of his predecessor, 
CHARLES KeMBLE. The whole was altogether well got up. 
The Christmas piece here, from the practised hand of Mr. 
PLANCHE, is entitled The Bee and the Orange-tree; or, the Four 
Wishes. The piece is founded on the well-known fairy-tale by 
Madame D’AuLnois. As CHARLES LAMB said of a friend’s 
witticism, we have seen worse things, and better. The gem of 
the extravaganza is a certain ogre, Ravagio by name, of most 
man-eating propensities, nnd who has lately found ample mate- 
rials for his meals in wandering railway surveyors, whom he 
catches trespassing on his lands. BLANp, one of the very 
best of burlesquers, plays the ogre capitally; in a clever parody 
on‘ The Friar of Orders Grey,’’ he gives a very characteristic de- 
scription of himself. A conversation which takes place between 
his wife, Tourmentine (Mrs. STANLEY), and his son, Croquemitin 
(Mr.CAULFIELD), gives occasion for some sharp hits at,the poor- 
laws. The ogre says :— 

To eat up man and wife is far less cruel 

‘Than let them starve apart on. water-gruel ; 

And when we think upon the surplus population, 

An ogre’s quite a blessing to the nation. 
Then come some laughable jokes about catching and eating rail- 
way engineers and surveyors. 

Since the panic in the city, 

We ’ve eat a whole Provisional Committee. 
There is a princess very fair, enacted by Miss BENNETT, who 
is rescued from bondage most forlorn by Prince Amiable (Mr. 
Hupson), avery great gentleman of fickle temperament, but 
good-hearted in the main, and with such a sweet voice! 
Our space will only enable us to add, that The Bee and the Orange- 
tree was very favourably received, and promises to have a long 
run. 

ADELPHI.-—Here the pantomime, a very tolerable one, is 
styled and entitled Harlequin and Peeneewingkeewang Fleebeedee 
Flobeedee Buskeebang ; or, the King of the Cannibal islands. It 
opens with a good scene of Neptune’s Snuggery and Fish Pre- 
serves, with a convocation of offishers of state, the Marquis de 
Turbot, Lord Plaice, the Right Hon. John Dory, and Admiral 
Porpoise. These worthies hold epigrammatic converse with Nep- 
tune (Mr. CULLENFORD), and sit in solemn debate on the 
wrongs which old Father Thames (Mr. Frost) brought before 
the monarch of the briny deep. The confab, carried on ina 
splendid submarine palace, is suddenly ended by the unceremo- 
nious descent of a huge anchor, which knocks down Neptune, and 
disperses the court. This auchor belongs to the Tom Tit 
schooner, wrecked in the bay of Busky-bang. A number of 
monstrosities, intended for British sailors, are rescued, and soon 
afterwards they are captured, together with Susan Snowdown 
(Miss Lrnpon), and brought before the king with a short and 
sweet patronymic. A splendid spectacle of Cannibal Island 
chiefs introduces us to the Court of the Cannibal King, and his 
Cannibal favourite Sultana. His Cannibal Majesty falls in love 


with Susan Snowdown, and places her in the enviable situation of 
his swarthy female favourite. This, of course, leads to comical 
scenes between the fair lady, his black Majesty, the fair lady’s 
tar lover, and the Cannibal King’s forsaken consort. Suddenly 
the transformation takes place. Columbine (Miss FLEMING), 
Harlequin (Mr. T. IRELAND), Clown (Mr. C. J. Smita), and 
Pantaloon (Mr. MITCHENSON), appear and obliterate for the 
rest of the piece all trace and recollection of the Cannibal King 
and his Cannibal adventures, and off we go. The audience, full 
as the theatre would admit of, was in perfect raptures with the 
tricks, and transformations, and practical morality of the panto- 
mimade. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—The pantomime at this theatre is 
entitled The Key of the Kingdom; or, Harlequin and the Fairy 
Bluebel. It is one of the very best pantomimes we have seen 
since the good old times of GRIMALDI. The tricks are good, 
the transformations ingenious and well managed, the hits appro- 
priate and effective ; and last, but not least, the scenery is really 
beautiful, reflecting the greatest credit upon the artists, Mr. 
NICHOLLS, and more particularly Mr. BEVERLEY, and in no 
slight degree upon the able and enterprising lessee. The house 
was perfectly crowded. Jeames continues to give notes from his 
‘¢ Diary ’’ with undiminished success. 

Drury Lane.—We advise our readers by all means to go 
and see Mr. RIsLey and his sons at this theatre. Their per- 
formances are the perfection of that class of motive power and 
flexibility. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
FexEpD not sick Memory’s appetites upon 
The putrid manna of past pleasures ; flee 
The tainted nectar, where may hidden be 
The meed of drunken revelries, begun 
By joys prohibited! Though shines the sun 
On new-wov’n webs, bleaching them snowily, 
With tardy care, think not its radiance flings 
Nought in its course but what doth purify ; 
For it corrupteth where it striketh things 
By nature born to perish! So, thine eye 
Of mind or body, guard from sights that lie 
Wombéd in rottenness. The healthiest springs, 
Whence memory quaffs of joy, are ever won 
From the sweet consciousness of duties done ! 

CALDER CAMPBELL. 











CRITIC OF TRADES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 





[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
fur use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted, An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide, This department of Tue Critrc will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be — and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 

Dr. Polli, of Milan, known to the medical world by his re- 
markable researches on the blood, has just communicated to the 
Scientific Congress at Naples, a proceeding to render salt water 
drinkable by means of electricity.— Medical Times. 














JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


[We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but tie mame will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con» 
jectures which may appear to deserve consideration or help to throw 
light upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 
of Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 
record of the progress of the science.] 





The Phrenological and Psychological Annual, for the year 
1846. Edited by Davin G. Goyper, President of the 
Glasgow Phrenological and Physiological Society, &c. 
Glasgow, 1846. Goyder. 

THE purpose of this little work is to preserve a sort of record 

of the progress of phrenology during the year; and to this are 
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added some original articles of great interest. Of these the 
first is an essay on the question ‘‘ What is phrenology ?”’ by 
Mr. Robert Brown. Its intent is to remove the popular im- 
pression that phrenology is nothing more than a question of 
‘« skulls, heads, brains, and bumps,’’ and to shew that these 
and all relating to them are but a part, and a very secondary 
part, of the science. Herepudiates with indignation the impu- 
dent impostors who travel about the country pretending to 
read heads, and laments the vast injury they do to the cause 
by leading many to a too hasty conclusion, that the whole 
science must be false, because these charlatans commit enor- 
mous blunders. The benefits which phrenology has already 
conferred are thus described :— 





The phrenological discovery of the dependency of mental 
manifestations upon the brain, contradicted the long entertained 
opinion of metaphysicians, that the mind is a separate entity, and 
manifests its powers quite independently of any part of the body. 
But how important was this discovery! Mental science is now 
as capable of advancement and improvement as physical science. 
It is now entirely dependent on observation for advancement, and, 
like physical science, if any one makes wrong observations re- 
lative to it, these observations will be rectified by subsequent 
observers. Previous to the phrenological discovery, metaphysi- 
cians had recourse only to their own consciousness for the forma- 
tion of their systems of mental philosophy. But, owing to the 
differences in the relative strength of the mental faculties in dif- 
ferent individuals—a truth which phrenology has satisfactorily 
proved—each metaphysician formed a distinct and separate sys- 
tem for himself, which, although differing from every other sys- 
tem which had appeared, he would consider to be the only true 
one. If each metaphysician correctly interpreted and recorded 
his own consciousness, then the system of mental philosophy he 
formed would be true as regarded himself; but it might be true 
of no other person. This explains the endless disagreements 
and contradictions which existed among writers on mental 
science. It also shews that so long as philosophers had no better 
means of investigating mind than by reflecting on consciousness, 
no accuracy or precision could be arrived at. A better means of 
investigating mind, therefore, was a great desideratum. The 
discovery of phrenology supplied that desideratum. But it over- 
threw so many of the long cherished opinions of the teachers of 
the old school, that they would not believe in it. Harvey said 
that he did not expect that any of his profession who were above 
40 years of age, would admit the truth of his discovery. He 
looked only for the rising generation, who were unshackled with 
prejudices, to believe in it. The same might be said in regard 
to every important discovery. It was to a great extent verified 
in the case of phrenology. 


The second article contains some interesting particulars re- 
lative to the development of Allan Mair, the murderer. We 
are next presented with a very able examination of the cha- 
racter of NapoLeon. Then the editor discourses, with great 
good sense, on ‘ Marriage considered Phrenologically.”’ 
Mr. Tyson, in the fifth article, produces ‘‘ An @ priori Ar- 
gument for the Truth of Phrenology.’’ Very ingenious is 
this proof of the fact that the brain is the seat of the soul :— 


When I write, how does the intelligence of my sou! operate on 
my hand, so as to cause me to write accertain matter? Does the 
soul reside in my fingers? Or when I read, does the soul dwell 
in my eyes or my mouth? In short, does it direct the move- 
ments of every member by itself, acting immediately upon that 
member, without any medium; or, does this intelligent being 
operate upon one part by means of another? In other words, 
does the soul extend through all the members of the body 
equally ? or does it take up its abode in one particular place 
whence it can by some means perceive and direct the whole ma- 
chine? If we suppose the soul to be extended through the whole 
body, what would follow in the case of amputating a limb? 
Would the soul retire from that limb into the other parts of the 
body as its stronghold? But supposing the separation to be so 
quick that the soul should not be sensible of it until it was com- 
pleted, as when a cannon ball takes off a leg, then the thinking 
being, taken on a sudden, could not be expected to withdraw 
from the lost limb before that was entirely separated from the 
body, and the soul must either part of it go with the leg, and con- 
sequently be divided, or else for a moment be extended beyond 
the remaining stump of the amputated part, and afterwards 
withdraw into the body. 

Now, to suppose either a mechanical separation of the mind, 
or its definite extension beyond the body, would be equally ab- 
surd ; and hence we are reasonably led to believe that the soul 
acts immediately on one part of the body only, and on the other 
parts by the use of some instruments expressly adapted to the 


purpose. 





Tn inquiring after the part on which the soul directly acts, it 
will hardly be necessary to notice the supposition of it being at 
the stomach! not even though we sometimes talk of digesting 
ideas! The most evident course of coming to this seat o/,3ense 
is to consider in what part of the body there appears to be a 
union or general collection of the various branches of sensation 
into one great organ. The nerves are, on all hands, admitted to 
be the means of sensation; and these, it is well known, all meet 
and blend their powers in the brain. The nervous system is like 
an inverted shrub—the root or brain being uppermost, and an 
almost infinite number of branches spreading themselves down- 
ward ; and as the nerves are the instruments by which we feel, 
so must the organ from whence those nerves proceed be the 
grand sensorium, or seat of the senses. From this we see that 
the brain is the seat of all mental influences. 

We have, besides this, an internal and sensible evidence that 
the brain is the organ of thought. Every man who is capable 
of the smallest degree of study, must have observed the pecu- 
liarly busy feeling that takes place in his head while his mind is 
engaged in any contemplations ; and hence a thousand common 
expressions relating to the ‘‘ sense of the head.”’ If the head 
were not the place of thought, it could not be so affected by 
thinking. But in this there is no need to suppose the brain to 
be the soul; such a supposition is not required by phrenology ; 
and yet there is nothing repugnant to either philosophy or 
Christianity in saying that the soul, like all other things, will 
manifest its operations by means of some organs, and those 
organs must be contained in the brain, on which the spirit exerts 
its power. The brain uses hands, feet, and eyes for its organs ; 
and in like manner the soul must use the brain as an instrument 
of action. 

Then follows an address ‘‘ On the Study of Character in 
connection with Education,’’ by the late ALexanprr Kin- 
mont, A. M., which we should much like to transfer to 
our columns entire, so full is it of valuable instruction, not 
to parents and teachers alone, but to all who mingle in the 
business of life. We must, however, be content with some 
partial extracts. 

It opens with the remark that there appear to be two 
classes of character among men, the natural and the artificial. 


It appears not to be in opposition to the fixed analogies of 
nature to suppose, that there are certain well defined and esta- 
blished classes of men perpetuated from one age to another, for 
the sake of preserving unimpaired and unaltered the grand and 
majestic features of universal humanity, as well as mutual de- 
pendence and connection between all its distinct and individual 
parts. On this principle we would account for that easy recog- 
nition of character at first sight which is remarkable. An un- 
known individual is presented to us, and if he is not a hypocrite, 
we comprehend his natural character almost instantly ; and the 
reason may be, that he is one of a natural class which we have 
studied, perhaps, unconsciously. From the same cause it may 
happen, that in a strange place so many faces often strike us as 
familiar, which we never have seen before ; so much so that we 
will sometimes stop short in a crowded street, and muse with 
ourselves, whether some persons who have just passed are not 
actually known to us; and sometimes we fancy that they have 
met us before in dreams; but our dreams, too, exhibit those 
very genera and species of human character, which in every 
country and region where man inhabits, are to be found. 


The natural character should be preserved as far as possible, 


If it be a gentle and sweet character, for example, you must 
not impose a new one upon it; you must not smother up or 
overlay it with your own character, if yourown should happen to 
be different. Or again, if a character be naturally of a strong 
and vigorous cast, let it alone ; if it be not of God, it will come 
to nought ; but if it be, look well to it that you be not convicted 
of fighting against God. In the whole of this delicate affair, the 
first great error to be avoided is, an unconscious endeavour to 
urge our own character on our pupils. This must never be. 
Attach your pupils to God, and to one another, but never to 
yourself ; if there is any attachment this way, let it be to the 
truths you teach them, and the instructions you deliver; they 
will respect you, and that is enough. It sounds wonderfully 
sentimental, to be sure, that such and such a teacher’s pupils 
are much attached to him, but seek not to incur such attach- 
ment; I mean, beware of stamping your own individuality on 
your schoo]. Call for the individuality of every pupil, as much 
as possible, but keep your own in the background. 


The lecturer dwells with great force on the importance of 
encouraging individuality of character. 
‘* Ad modum sunt tenendo,” says Cicero, and I wonder, so 


admirable is the sentiment, that the passage has not been quoted 
a thousand times, for certainly it is a great deal more valuable 





than the common coin of this sort which is passing. I will give 
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the whole passage in English. He says, Every individual 
should retain very strongly that which is peculiarly his own; I 
do not mean his faults, but the appropriate qualities of his na- 
ture, in order that he may the better exhibit that gracefulness of 
mind of which I speak. A man must so demean himself, that he 
act nothing against the universal laws of human nature, but 
with a proper regard to these, he should at the same time follow 
the unbidden leadings of his own character ; so that if he should 
ever behold gifts and endowments of far more dignity and worth 
in others than in himself, nevertheless let him re,rulate his own 
pursuits by the measure of his own nature, for it is of no benefit 
to fight against nature, and to follow that which we can never 
reach. Hence, he adds, we can better comprehend what grace 
is (he is speaking on that subject), for nothing can be graceful 
which is done without the consent of Minerva, that is, in oppo- 
sition or in contradiction to the laws of nature. 

The justness of this sentiment of Cicero is unquestionable ; it 
is only to be regretted, that although written nineteen centuries 
since, it should be so little thought of, or that we should be will- 
ing to have those shackles imposed upon us by custom, which 
are repugnant to all free expression of our character ; for observe 
that when the character is not free to express itself, it is not free 
to grow; and why should not every character be free to express 
itself, I mean to expand itself, to set itself publicly forth without 
ridicule, when it in no respects violates the universal decorums 
of human nature? I say that the character cannot grow without 
expression, any more than a tree can grow in winter; vitality is 
in the tree all the time, but there is no budding, no expansion, 
because of the cold; and neither in this chilling atmosphere of 
artificial manners can any genuine and true character be iu free- 
dom to develop itself fully. 

As illustrative of the design of this division of Tae Critic, 
we take from the collected intelligence of the year the following 
remarks of Dr. ABERCROMBIE, which precisely embody our 
views :— 

Science oF Minp.—BritTisH AssocraTIon.—In his 
closing address to the Medical Section of the British Association 
at Edinburgh, Dr. Abercrombie made some practical remarks 
on this subject. He deprecated all vain speculation about the 
nature and essence of mind, and its mode of communication with 
external things; but recommended the cultivation of mental 
philosophy as a science of rigid observation. He alluded to the 


study of mental phenomena and mental habits in ourselves and 


other men; the phenomena of dreaming, insanity, and delirium ; 
and the mental conditions which occur in connection with diseases 
and injuries of the brain. 

The practical purposes to which mental science may be applied, 
Dr. A. considered briefly under the following heads :—1. The 
education of the young, and the cultivation of a sound mental 
discipline at any period of life. 2. The intellectual and moral 
treatment of insanity, presenting a subject of observation and 
experiment, in which comparatively little has been done, but 
which seems to promise results of the highest importance and 
interest. 3. The prevention of insanity in individuals in whom 
there exists an hereditary predisposition to it. In such cases, 
much might be done by a careful mental culture, from the ne- 
glect of which, irremediable injury mightarise. 4. In conclusion, 
he pointed out the importance of mental science, as the basis of 
a philosophical logic.—Fourth Report of the British Association. 
Med. Gaz. Vol. ¥6, p. 703. 


NOTES OF CASES IN VITAL MAGNETISM. 
Visit from Mrs. » November, 1845. 

** My dear Mrs. Jones, I am come to have a little of your 
luxurious ‘ streams of atoms.’ I am getting ill—just as you told 
me I should three weeks ago.”’ 

This lady possesses those very rare qualifications which com- 
bine in our nature—the open, the generous, the frank, unpre- 
meditated outspeaking as of an infant in its earliest playfulness ; 
yet, withal, the counsel and power proceeding from a well- 
regulated mind, made powerful by the aid of that sort of educa- 
tion which leads to the endowments only obtained from schools of 
intellectual refinement. Hers, perhaps, have been formed in the 
eoncert-room and the society of intelligent minds, since her 
musical powers predominate, and her manners in consequence 
have a free and social turn. 

‘* What sha!l I do with you?’’ ‘Oh, just what you will: I 
am come on purpose to see what you can do for me.” 

Upon this I secured stillness, and allowed only one witness— 
an intimate friend. On taking the thumbs, after a few seconds 
deep inspirations began : a rush of heat ran up my arms and into 
my face; I became most unpleasantly heated. I rose very 
gently, and her eyes soon closed, the head falling back on a pil- 
low in a state of great heaviness. 

After allowing my patient to remain in this state a short time, 
I wished to be sure what sort of inaction had been produced, and 
took her hand very gently, and, after raising it, allowed it to fall. 





Then I took one of her feet, raised it a little, and it dropped, as 
if insensibly. I then carefully magnetised the organ of Tune, 
when she began to try with much difficulty to make a sound, 
but appeared extremely idle, and in about a quarter of an hour 
awoke very unwillingly. She then said, ‘‘ What witchery have 
you been using over me? I heard all you said; I felt your 
hand passing over me; I knew you took my hand, and let it fall, 
and I tried all I could to raise my courage to give you a good 
chastisement for taking the liberty with my hand, but all I could 
do, I could not prevent it; and then, when you took my foot, I 
got into a perfect rage ; and how I wished I could defend myself 
and punish you! but, lump it went down to the floor, and felt as 
if it were enough to dash it topieces. Then you pulled my fore- 
head up in a heap ; and, for the life of me, I tried all I could not 
to be tormented by you; but I could not help trying to sing, but 
I was so completely lazy, I could not; yet I could not help 
making a noise: I was quite aware it was a frightful noise, but I 
could not helpit. All the time I longed to get at you, and to 
shew you I was not in your power, though you did keep me 

Such was this lady’s waking explanation of her state. 

I then ordered her not to sleep again, and spoke as harshly as 
Icould, at which she remained still under my influence, only 
awake. I began to try to release her from her disorder, and it 
was a most curious fact, that wherever I opposed my pointed 
Singers, she said, ‘‘ Oh, what a strange stream of electric sparks 
go through me straight like a line, travelling from the fingers of 
one hand to those of the other! I can feel distinct streams of 
‘atoms,’ as you call them, but they are all alive, and more like 
sparks of fire.”’ 

This I continued for at least twenty minutes, and she declared 
the hardness she had complained of was in some measure gone, 
and she was decidedly much more comfortable. If I pointed to the 
knees she instantly cried out, ‘‘ How my knees tremble !"’ and 
when I drew the fluids downwards with the intention of spread- 
ing them away on the floor, she traced the current readily, 
and was greatly interested in the experiment, and quite pleased 
she had been kept awake that she might testify the reality. 

The next morning she came again in high spirits, but saying, 
“*T am wide awake now, and | don’t believe you can serve me as 
you did last night.” 

I placed her in a large and very easy chair, and in less than 
five minutes the head fell back. A most beautiful expression of 
happiness passed over every feature, but ina few seconds she threw 
out her hands quite theatrically, stamped her foot, and gave us a 
well-accented recitation from Shakspeare. When this was done, 
she laughed heartily, saying, ‘‘ There now! don’t you think I am 
regularly foolish to go onin this way? I can’t think what is the 
matter with me, but I am so full of such merry thoughts—I am 
so merry I can’t tell what to do; I see such funny fellows—I love 
funny people.’? Then she laughed so heartily that tears ran 
copiously down her cheeks. It was extremely difficult for me to 
resist its effect, and it was only with the greatest effort I got her 
out of this merriment without checking or injuring the tone the 
mind had taken. I aroused Tune, and she tried several airs, but 
was too volatile to attend to words. I told her not to care for 
the words—that I never attempted to remember words—but to 
give us an extempore after Malibran. She caught the idea mo- 
mentarily, and her singing was most captivating. 

After about two hours she was uowillingly demagnetised; and 
when free she said, ‘‘ Dear me, what a state my eyes are in! 
What! have I been crying ?—or is it laughing ?’’ I told her she 
had been magnetised; so she went away quite unconscious of 
the state of joy she had passed into. 

In the evening she came again, and was quickly influenced; 
but I had some interruptions in my room: some ladies entered 
dressed in silk. She started up, and said, ‘‘ Oh, what is that 
noise? it sounds like ghosts!’’ I motioned them to leave the 
room, and then went on quietly with my patient. She re- 
sponded to the organs in this way: I merely pointed for 
an instant to Veneration and Tune; she began to sing most 
sweetly—‘‘ Hear my prayer!’’ I sang with her a little while, 
but on my pointing to Wit, she smiled, and said, ‘‘ There, let us 
leave off ; that’s too difficult; it requires many voices ;’’ and 
she hummed several light airs. 

I pointed to Self-esteem, when she nearly started from her 
chair, saying, ‘‘ If people don’t notice me, I pass the door, of 
course—don’t you?’’? Then to Benevolence, and she instantly 
responded, ‘‘ Do you know I love you very much, but if you 
would kiss me I should love you much more.”’ Her affection was 
most beautifully shewn, and she would insist upon my coming 
into the same chair, while she told me the most innocent and 
playful scenes of ber childhood. This continued several hours, 
and she returned to her natural state very unwillingly. 

She recollected nothing that had passed excepting about the 
ladies coming in, and how it annoyed her. The fact was, she 
opened her eyes and partially awoke at the bustle, but fell back 
again almost instantly. « 





Salisbury. LAVINIA JONES. 
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To BooxsE.Liers.—A stamped copy of Tuk Crimic sent regularly to 
any Bookseller, for his own use, at the cost of stamp and paper only, 
on prepayment of half a year’s subscription, at least (4s. 4d.), which 
may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 

Booxsevcers and Keepers of Circulating Libraries are requested to 
communicate to Tur Critic the results of their experience as to 
books und classes of books most in demand, and other similar informa- 
7 Books wanted to purchase inserted in the weekly list without 
charge. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


OPINIONS ON THE CRITIC, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in offering my humble opinion 
with regard to the merits of Tue Critic. 








the private gentleman in the selection of books of merit for 
their library. I have no doubt, that in a short time publishers 
will find it to be their interest to make it the medium through 
which to make known their works. THE Critic is much ad- 
mired by my small circle of readers. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Paisley, Dec. 26, 1845. C. Wison, Librarian. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—We beg to add ours, in addition to the many testimo- 
nials received, as regards the high opinion entertained by our- 


selves and customers of the merits, usefulness, and candid reviews, 


of THE Critic. 


We have a book-club at our establishment numbering sixty | 


members, who each order books to the amount of three guineas 


per annum, and we assure you that scarcely one of its members | 


order any works, until they have first seen what Tar Critic 
says as to the merits of them. 
We are, Sir, yours, &c. 
Abergavenny, Dec. 24, 1845. Rees and Son, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—I have for some time past received Taz Critic. When 
I first got it I did not pay enough of attention to it. 
value it much as a guide to the purchase of new books, and also 
give the use of it to any one who values books. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Eyemouth, Dec. 25, 1845. H. CraieG, Bookseller. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—The literary bearing of Tue Criric is excellent; and 
I consider the able and independent manner with which it is 
conducted worthy of all commendation, and its judicious guid- 
ance in the purchase of books most satisfactory. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Public Library, High-street, JNO. COLBRAN, 
Tunbridge Wells. Printer and Bookseller. 
Dec. 29, 1845. 





— 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Dec. 27 to Jan. 3. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tue CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration cr for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


Apostolical Christians and Catholics of Germany, 2nd edit. revised and 
corrected, by A. Smith, esq. with Preface, by Rev. W. Goode, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Braithwaite’s (W.) Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. XII. July 

—Dec. 1845, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Brogden’s (James, M.A.) Catholic Safe- 

guards against the Errors, Corruptions, &c. of the Church of Rome, 

Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. el.—Bedford’s Chart of Ancient Doorways and Win- 

dows, 4s. cl. case. 

ollection of Anthems, performed in Carlisle Cathedral, by H. E. Ford, 

i2mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Campbell’s (Lord J.) Lives of the Lord Chancellors 

of England, First Series, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl.—Coleridge’s (H. N.) 

Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 3rd edit. fc. 8vo. 

5s. 6d. cl.—Chelius’s System of Surgery, Vol. I. 8vo. 12. 4s, cl.—Comic 

Annual for 1846, (a Republication of Hood’s Whimsicalities) with 45 

illustrations from designs by Leech, post 8vo. 12s. cl.—Cruikshank’s 

Table-Book for 1845, complete, med. 8vo. 14s. cl. ; 

Disraeli’s (B. Esq.) Contarini Fleming, and Alroy, Romances, 2nd edit. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. bds.—D*Aubigné’s Reformation, cheap 

edition, Vol, Il, 12mo. 2s. cl., 1s. 6d. swd, 


rot 


I consider it the | 
best work extant as a guide for the librarian, the book club, or | 


I now |} 





East India Register and Army List for 1846, 12mo. 10s. swd.—Ellis’s 
(Mrs.) Island Queen, a Poem, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Fairy Ring, a New Collection of Popular Tales, translated from the Ger- 
man, by J. E. Taylor, fep. 8vo. 78. 6d. bds.—Fall of the Nan Soung, a 
Tale of the Mogul Conquest of China, by A. Lymburner, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. bds.—Falkner’s Muck Manual, new edit. with Glossary 
of Terms and Index, fep. 8vo. 5s. swd. 

Gregg’s (Rev. T. D.) Sermons on the Evangelical Doctrines of the Apos- 
tolic Church, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl—Graham’s (G. F.) English Synonymes, 
Classified and Explained, with Practical Exercises, fep. 8vo. 7s. ¢l.— 
Gertrude, by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ edited by the Rev. W. 
Sewell, 2nd edit. 2 vols. fep. Syo. 9s. cl.—Gleanings from Pious Au- 
thors, new edit. fep. Svo. 3s. cl. 

Haynes’s (H. W.) Pleasures of Poesy, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Tea Duties, by a Member of the Liver- 
pool East India and China Association, 8vo. 1s. swd.—Lawes’s Pro- 
ceedings under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. hf-cl.— 
Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book for 1846, 20th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works, Illustrated Edition, royal 8vo. 28s. cl. gilt.— 
Last Day (The), A Christian’s New Year’s Gift, fe. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt.— 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1846, royal 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d. cl.— 
Lodge’s Genealogy of the British Peerage, complete to the Present 
Date, royal 8vo. 1/, 1s. cl.—Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, 3rd edit. 8vo. 

| reduced to 6s. cl. 

| Manual of the History and Science of Music, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl. swd.—Myr- 

| tle’s (Mrs.) Story Book of Country Scenes, 2nd edit. 4 plates, 3s. 6d. 

tinted, 4s. 6d. col. square cl.—Marlborough’s (Duke of) Letters and 
| Dispatches, edited by Sir G. Murray, Vols. IV. and V. completing the 





Work, 8vo. 2/. cl— Museum of Flowers, by Miss Rosenberg, imp. 8vo. 
1/. 4s. silk. 

| Punch; or, the London Charivari, Vol. IX. 4to. 8s. el. 

Tuck’s Map of the Railways of England and Wales, 5s. in cl. case.— 
Traditional Nursery Songs of England, 2nd edition, 4 plates, 2s. 6d. 
plain, 3s. 6d. col. Square cl.—Thornton’s (W. F.) Over-Population and 
its Remedy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Thrush’s (Thos. esq.) Memoirs, by Rev. 
C. Wellbeloved, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Tales from Spenser’s Faerie Queen, by 
Charles Cole, 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. col. square cl.—Timpkins’s Bnilding 

| __ Societies, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

| White's (Rev. J.) Earl of Gowrie, a Tragedy in Five Acts, 8vo. 5s. swd. 

| —Wilberforce’s (S. Bishop of Oxford) Sermons, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. cl. 

| —Webb’s Practical Farmer’s Yearly Account Book, folio, 7s. 6d. half- 
| bound.—Wayt’s (Ch.) Trout Fishing; or, the River Darent, a Rural 
| Poem, post 8vo. 4s. cl.—Walshe (Dr.) on Nature and Treatment of 

Cancer, 8vo. 16s. cl.— Worsley on the Province of Intellect in Religion, 

demy 8vo. 8s. cl.—Wells’s (N. A. esq.) Picturesque Antiquities of 
| Spain, royal 8vo. plates, 1/. Is. cl. elegant.—Wedding Bells, an Echo 
| of the Chimes, fe. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
A second-hand copy of St. Chrysostom’s Commentaries and Homilies 
(Oxford edition). 





GLEANINGS, : 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





EXTENSIVE CONFLAGRATION.—A journal of St. Peters- 
| burg publishes an account of a fire which took place on the 
| 23rd September, in the government of Tobolsk. It appears that 
| it commenced in a forest near Omsk, and extended to a distance 
| of fifty French leagues, over a breadth of fifteen. Eleven villages 
were attacked in its course, and one was entirely destroyed. In 
| the ten others there were burned 13 mills, 1,850 barns, 77,800 
| ricks of hay, and an immense quantity of wood for fuel. Twenty- 
| five peasants, 665 horses, and 915 head of cattle were burned to 
death. 

VALUE oF Money.—In the reign of Edward VI. Latimer 
mentions it as a proof of his father’s prosperity, that though 
but a yeoman, he gave his daughters five pounds each for their 
portions. At the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign seven bundred 
pounds were such a temptation to courtship as made all other 
motives suspected. 

MerTeEoRS.—On the 3rd, a large metcor, of a globular form, 
burst over the town of Mentz, at a height of only 150 feet from 
the earth. It gave out a brilliant light, followed by an immense 
quantity of black smoke. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The following is the moderate scale of charges for Advertisements 

adopted by Tue Critic :— 

For 6 lines and under....... iinehes 5s. 
For every three lines above Is. 

The volumes of Tue Critic neatly half-bound, as completed, for 4s. 6d. 
each, if the numbers be forwarded to the office. The stamped edition 
may be sent by post with the ends open, and a letter of advice should 
contain directions how it is to be returned. 

A portfolio, on a novel and convenient plan, for preserving the numbers 
of the current volume of Tux Critic may be had at the office, or by 
order, of any bookseller in the country, price 4s. 6d. 

Tne Critic may also be had in monthly parts, sewed in a wrapper, 

price 1s. Gd. each. 
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rue PATRICIAN, 


a Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. 
Edited by 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,’’ &c. 


The title of ‘‘ The Patrician”? bespeaks its peculiar characteristic. A 
journal, unbiassed by party and unruffled by politics, devoted chiefly to 
the Upper Classes of society, has long been deemed a desideratum, but 
has not been, until now, even attempted. The,production of such a jour- 
nal, emphatically a Gentleman’s Newspaper, which may be admitted, 
without doubt or apprehension,into every house and mansion of the em- 
ann is the object of the proprietors of ‘‘ The Patrician ;’’ and this they 

ave no fear of being able to accomplish. 

‘* The Patrician,’ printed on fine paper, with the best type, is pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
and contains, in addition to all the News of the Week, domestic and 
foreign, a series of original papers illustrative of History, Genealogy, and 
Antiquities, 

Amongst which have already appeared the following :— 
The Castles and Mansions of Great Britain and Ireland—Wentworth 

Castle, Audley End, Hatfield House, Wilton House. 

- Celebrated Peerage Causes—The Banbury Peerage, Percy, the 

Trunkmaker ; the Earldom of Huntingdon. 
3. The Clubs of London, from the time of Ben Jonson. 
- Travelling, Past and Present—The High Road and the Rail Road. 
- The Genealogist—Domesday Book, Monastic Records, Parish Re- 
gister, Fleet Marriages, Heralds Visitations, &c. 
Hints on Heraldry—Right to Arms, Marshalling of Quarterings. 

. Anecdotes of the Peerage. 

- Who is an Esquire? 

. Fragments of Family History. 

10. The Fashions of our Ancestors. 
11. Collectanea. 
12. Literary Reviews. 
13. Theatrical and Musical Criticism. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


*,* The article ** Who is an Esquire ?’’ is reprinted in a separate form, 
with additions, and may be had, price 1s. or post-free, 1s. 4d. 
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NEW MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
HE IRON TIMES, containing every information 


which can interest those whose energies and fortunes are devoted 
to the perfecting the Railway communication of the world. 


The SHIPPING TIMES, devoted to the promotion of the welfare of | 


the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

The COMMERCIAL TIMES will be the text and manual of the Bri- 
tish merchant—a numismatic chronicle—a journal of imports, exports, 
their prices, and stocks in hand. 

The TRADERS’ TEMES will comprise all the information usually 
contained in the prices current, with additional matter peculiar to this 
paper. 

The LITERARY TIMES will be au courant not only to the periodi- 
cal, but the permanent and classical literature of the age. The reviews 
will be impartial, and not maudlin. 

The POLITICAL TIMES will contain all the political news of the 
day. Its influence will be devoted to the promotion of the real and tan- 
gible interests of the country, avoiding theoretical disquisitions on un- 
attainable objects and party squabbles. 

The NEWS TIMES.—The same fulness and accuracy which have dis- 
tinguished the reports of the IRON TIMES on matters relating to 
Railways, will be extended to general news. The IRON TIMES will 
be the journal of the domestic circle, as well as that of the counting-house 
and the bureau. 

The SPORTING TIMES, in which all Sporting matters will be treated 
in a novel and spirited manner, so as to render them highly interesting to 
the lovers of the Turf and the admirers of British manly sports. The 
whole combined will form 


THE IRON TIMES, 
Twice the size of The Times.—Price Sixpence. 


Every department being separately conducted by gentlemen of the 
most distinguished talent in each; and no pains or expense will be spared 
in making the Iron Times the Journal of the Age. 

As the intention of the great body of mercantile advertisers to support 
the Inon Times, as a general Morning Newspaper has been communi- 
cated to its proprietors, they feel it incumbent on them to place those who 
may advertise in their paper on no worse footing as regards commercial 
advantage than those persons who seek publicity through the columns of 
The Times. 

It is therefore their intention, at once, to ensure such a circulation 
for the Inon Times as will render it a most advantageous medium for 
all classes of advertisements, by causing it to be distributed for some 
time, and, in the first instance, gratuitously, to every Solicitor whose 
name appears in the London Directory. 


OFFICE, 112, FLEET-STREET. 





Just published, : , 
HE SMALL DEBTS ACT, with Introduction, 
Notes, and copious Index. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. bds. 

The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the SESSION 8 and 9 Vict. 
with Introduction, Notes, Forms, and an Index. By Georce S. ALL- 
NnuTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. boards. 

The Fourth Edition of 

The REGISTRATION of ELECTORS ACTS, incorporating the 
Reform Acts, with Introduction, Index, and Notes of all the Cases De- 
cided on Appeal to the Common Pleas. By Epwarp W, Cox, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. boards. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





This day is published, the Second Edition, very considerably enlarged, 
price 3s. 
INTS on the STUDY of the LAW, for the prac- 


tical guidance of Articled and Unarticled Clerks, seeking a com- 
petent knowledge of the Legal Profession. 
By EDWARD FRANCIS SLACK. 

Contents: Prefacesto the Ist and 2nd Editions—Introductory Letter 
—Hint Ist, The Student’s Object—2nd, Time for Study—3rd, What to 
Study and How—4th, Office Study—5th, Hard Points, how to Solve 
them—6th, How the Student may Test his Learning and Skill. 

John Crockford, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 





CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 





The present season is hallowed by one of the most delightful offices of 
friendship and affection ; the interchange of gifts as remembrances of the 
donors, and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appro- 
priate present becomes the first subject of consideration ; a merely useful 
one can afford no evidence of taste, while a present possessing no claims 
to utility shews a want of judgment. To combine these requisites, a more 
fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 


ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 
THE 


MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, & ODONTO, 


each of infallible attributes. In creating and sustaining luxuriant silken 
tresses, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally ap. 
preciated; ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficacy inimproving and beautifying the skin and complexion ; and ROW- 
LAND’s ODONTO, or Peart DEnTIFRICE, is invaluable for its beauti- 
fying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums, 

The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the 
several Sovereigns of Europe, together with the beauties which adorn 
the circles of princely and regal magnificence, and the confirmation by 
exper:ence of the infallible efficacy of these creative renovating specifics, 
have characterized them with perfection, and given them a celebrity un. 


paralleled. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


4s See that the word ““ ROWLAND’S”’ is on the wrapper of each 
article. 
Sold by the Proprietors at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 





NEW SAUCE. 
HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 


cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- 
parts a singular relish: and the inventress (a lady of great experience, 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage 
will be ensured. 

‘* We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a‘lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income, which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not misconduct has unhappily deprived her. 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified commendation; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science @ /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands.’’—The Critic. 5 

Wholesale Agent, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury-pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. 
Taylor, Regent-street; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and by order of 
all Sooectalie grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 








Lonpon: Printed by Henry Morrett Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
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